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June 1959 


“PEACE AND PLENTY,” by George Inness (American, 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of George A. Hearn, 1894, 


THE PEACE AND HARMONY expressed in this famous 
painting are most appealing. Everything about the picture 
is gracious, soothing, and hopeful. The place is Medford, 
Massachusetts; the year, 1865. The season is late summer, 
during the wheat harvest and before the first frost. The 
time is just at sunset; the sky is streaked with the unearthly 
green and rose streamers seen only at such a time. It is 
still light and warm, and the golden glow of the sun 
saturates the air. A quiet, wide stream shines softly in the 
middle distance, and the trees on the farther hills are 
reddish brown in the rays of the setting sun. 

This picture was very popular a generation or two ago, 
and reproductions of it hung on the walls of many public 
schools, It still is a favorite among visitors at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. 

Compared with the grandiose scenes painted by Inness’ 
contemporaries of the “Hudson River School,” it is civ- 
ilized, contained, and modest. Compared with the tiny 
scraps of distorted scenes one finds in highly esteemed 
paintings of today—mostly decaying buildings and clut- 
tered yards—it is infinitely large and imposing. Romantic 
landscape, such as this, is out of style just now. Perhaps 
people care less for quiet looks at broad views, in their 
hurry to rush through the countryside on toll roads that 
are monotonous with repetitive planting. 

Inness was one of the most authentically American of 
our nineteenth-century artists. He lived most of his life 
in New York City and its suburbs, with frequent trips to 
Europe. However, he escaped often to the countryside 
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and stayed in Massachusetts for several years just before 
and during the Civil War. He was an abolitionist and 
raised a volunteer militia company, but was physically 
unable to fight. Perhaps it comforted him, during the last 
agonies of that conflict, to reflect on the world as it was 
meant to be, untouched by war, and to paint this view of 
the land, fulfilling in the harvest the promise of seedtime. 

People writing in appreciation of Inness’ paintings of 
landscapes have said such things as these: “We can breathe 
in his atmosphere and travel far and wide in his land- 
scape.” “He could paint drowsy heat, hot shimmer, languid 
quiet, storm.” “His paintings seem to say, “The land will 
endure, the coming storm will pass, the harvest will ripen. 
Nature stands and will suffice.’ ” 

With the coming of the fruitful summer, contemplation 
of God as seen in nature is often the theme of worship, 
especially when held out of doors. Undisturbed by new 
theories of science, the seasons still come and go; the sun 
rises and sets on its appointed rounds; farmers continue to 
plant and harvest; and this still appears to be an “orderly 
universe.” The Lord promised Noah, “While the earth 
remains, seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, shall not cease.” This seems to be 
the theme of Inness’ painting. 


(Large-sized reproductions of this painting are available from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and from art distributors. See the list 
of resources on page 39 of the February 1959 International Journal, 
on “Art in Christian Education.) 
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Editorials 


HALLS OF IVY and tree-studded campuses, lake-side 
camps, and conference centers will soon echo to voices 
of adults as well as students and young people, as rep- 
resentatives of all aspects of church work move into 
summer leadership training activities. One of the exciting 
developments in the modern church is the extensive 
program of leadership education for both laity and clergy. 
In general, laymen and laywomen are aware that there 
are training opportunities for them. Some may not be 
aware that thousands of ministers also attend summer 
training institutes and conferences. 

The Journal invites each of its readers to give serious 
consideration to his own need of training for responsi- 
bility in. the Christian education or other activities of 
his church and in the home. Somewhere there is a con- 
ference, laboratory school, workshop, or institute de- 


FROM its relatively youthful vantage point (thirty-five 
years), the International Journal of Religious Education 
tips its hat to the Minnesota Council of Churches, which 
this year is celebrating a “Century of Cooperation.” Be- 
sides a Centennial Convocation to be held June 9, other 
special events have included a pastor’s conference, vaca- 
tion church school institutes, and sessions for weekday 
teachers. Minnesota’s summer and fall calendar ‘includes 
the Faribault Summer School, a summer youth assembly, 
a two-day Centennial Christian Education Conference, 
and the annual young people’s conference. 

Nor is the Minnesota Council the oldest among the 
cooperative church agencies in America. A little over 
a year ago the Buffalo and Erie County, New York, 
Council commemorated one hundred years of interchurch 
cooperation in Christian education. Like many other 
councils, it started as a Sunday School Association. 


Does mass communication meet individual needs 


CHURCHES are investing more and more money and 
leadership in mass communication of the Christian 
message, and are being urged to make still better use of 
mass media, especially television. This is good as far as 
it goes. Television, radio, and the press can do much to 
reach people who do not otherwise hear the message. 
The quality of mass communication needs to be greatly 
improved, and the quantity needs to be increased. 

Yet, as the use of mass communication media in Chris- 
tian education expands spectacularly, there is rapidly 
increasing evidence of the inadequacy of these media in 
meeting the needs of persons. Fifth-grade children, for 
example, do not march abreast down a broad highway of 
Christian growth. They vary greatly in their personal 
needs, in the next steps they are ready to take, in the 
background they bring to decisions they are required to 
make, and in their responses to information, by whatever 
means that information is presented. 

Churches must learn how to make far better use of 


Training conferences ahead—act 


signed to meet the needs of each for personal gro| | 
and training in leadership. i 
In the “What’s Happening” section of this issue | 
lists of eight conferences on Christian World Miss 
and sixteen training conferences for young people. _ 
formation concerning other adult training opportunill) 
and youth conferences can be secured from denomij 
tions and councils of churches. The Christian Writ) 
and Editors’ Conference and the Religious Drama Wo} 
shop were announced in the April issue of the Jour 
and the International Conference on Audio-Visuals} 
the Church is announced in the A-V section of this iss} 
Are you enjoying your church work? Are you do 
it well? Do it better—enjoy it more—attend a leaders! 
education conference.this summer! i 
Virgil E. 


“Minnesota, hats off to 


Many are the ways that the churches now work il 
gether at their educational tasks. The holding of lead¢ 
ship schools and vacation church school institutes, t) 
administration of weekday schools, family and marria 
counseling, and the training of church conference a) 
day camp leaders are only a few of the significant 
that are being done cooperatively. H 

As the Council Secretaries—who meet this montilll 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin—well know, there is an infin! 
variety of things that Christian edicataes can best | 
together. To help local church school staffs get the 
help from their council of churches, the Journal is carr} 
ing a new series of articles on “What Your Councils Al 
Doing.” The article by Quinter Miller in this issue w}| 
be followed in the months to come by other reports” 


significant cooperative projects. | 
J. Martin Bail 
¥| 
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mass media in Christian education. But they need, muc 
more, to help church school teachers and group leadet 
learn how to understand the individual needs of person 
and how to help persons grow. The new emphasis 0 
groups in Christian education is an emphasis on group 
in which persons feel at home, are understood and ae 
cepted, and have an opportunity to make their uniqu 
contributions. The great need is for leaders who ¢ai 
help groups establish the kinds of interpersonal relation 
in which each individual finds fulfillment. This is ne 
easy. Leaders must have great patience, ability to los 
themselves in the lives of others, and readiness to 
as well as to speak, , 
More power to the mass media; but the real power 
the hands of the teacher who comes to know well 
members of his group, takes leadership courses ( 
them), reads the most helpful literature, and learns t 
appreciate the uniqueness of each person. 


Virgil E. Foste 
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| COMMON MISUNDERSTAND- 
}) of the Christian faith, especially 
» he part of young people, is that it 
@irst of all a system of arbitrary 
jiiands imposed upon his creatures 
»an all-powerful God. Frequently 
se of us who teach youth, in our 
@ re to have them take their faith 
_gously, help to give this impres- 
@i by selecting the Bible stories we 
| them and by requiring them to 
norize the Ten Commandments 
|| the summary of the Law. Nor, 
}:ourse, must we minimize the place 
lhe Law. God is indeed a righteous 
d, and obedience to his will is es- 
|tial for those who would be in 
“@ationship with him. But God is 
i) very wise. He knows that obe- 
“@nce which is merely enforced by 
=)erior power is more often than not 
idgingly given. What God wants 
! tm us is a joyous and willing self- 
_@:render of our wills to his. 

Tow can this be done? How can a 
qoud and stubborn human will be 
| to want to obey or follow another? 
we consider this on the human 
ine, it may give us some clues. 
ie of the most powerful human 
tives is gratitude. If someone has 
‘ne something for me, I am usually 
coved to do something in return, 
jtich in some cases may mean doing 
at that person wants. In the realm 
behavior, it is a standard joke to 
-“mment on the “goodness” of chil- 
en at Christmastime. They know 
at nice things will be done for them, 
id they respond with obedience and 
‘ceptable behavior. ; 

It is unfortunate, of course, that our 
"aman memories are so short. Grati- 
ide to another person usually evapo- 
ites all too quickly. But while it 
ists it can move us as no amount of 
->mpulsion can, because it reaches 
‘own into the deepest wells of our 
jotivation. 

| God, having made us, knows this 
ict of our nature even better than we 
‘0. From the very beginning of the 
tory of creation God acts first, pour- 
ag out on us, his human children, 
lis goodness and grace. It is in re- 
ionse to what he has done for us that 
ive are asked to obey him. This can 
ye seen most clearly, perhaps, in the 
jiccount of the giving of the Ten Com- 
jaandments at Mount Sinai. As re- 
jounted in the twentieth chapter of 
Sxodus, God does not first of all make 
4 demand. The chapter starts this 
way: “And God spoke all these 
words, saying, ‘I am the Lord your 
3od, who brought you out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
age. [Therefore] you shall have no 
other Gods before me’” (Exodus 
20:1-3). 


Therefore 


by Cynthia C. WEDEL 


Washington D.C.; wife of the Canon of 
the American Cathedral; one of the 
vice-presidents of the National 
Council of Churches 


The word “therefore” is not in the 
text, but can easily be inferred. Be- 
fore he gave them the Command- 
ments, God reminded his chosen peo- 
ple of what he had done for them, 
how he rescued them from slavery. 
It is in response to this great deliver- 
ance, this act of grace, that they are 
asked to accept the Law. If we read 
the Bible with that in mind, we may 
be surprised at how often this pattern 
reappears. 

Saint Paul was keenly aware of this 
relation between law and grace. He 
discusses it in many of his writings 
and speeches. Above all, he demon- 
strates it throughout his letters. Al- 
most all of the Epistles follow the 
same pattern. In the first one or 
more chapters, Paul rehearses the 
mighty acts of God in the history of 
the Hebrew people and in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus. 
Having reminded his readers of all 
that God has done for them, he then 
says “Therefore,” and proceeds to de- 
scribe the results which this “good 
news” may have in the lives of those 
who have heard it: 

“Therefore, since we are justified 
by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
, (Romans 5:1) 

“Therefore, being engaged in this 
service by the mercy of God, we do 
not lose heart.” (II Corinthians 4:1) 

“Ror freedom Christ has set us free; 
stand fast therefore, and do not sub- 
mit again to a yoke of slavery.” 
(Galatians 5:1) 

“T therefore, a prisoner for the 
Lord, beg you to lead a life worthy of 
the calling to which you have been 
called.” (Ephesians 4:1) 

“Therefore be imitators of God, as 
beloved children.” (Ephesians 5:1) 

“Therefore, my brethren, whom I 
love and long for, my joy and crown, 
stand firm thus in the Lord, my be- 
loved.” (Philippians 4:1) 

The Christian life may well be de- 


scribed as the “therefore” life. As we 
come to understand the goodness and 
love of God, we may be moved to re- 
spond with love and obedience to 
him. God does not use his infinite 
power to impose upon us demands for 
righteousness. He does not withhold 
his grace until we have proved our- 
selves worthy of it. “While we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” God’s 
way is to pour out upon us unde- 
served gifts—life and love and for- 
giveness and talents—regardless of 
our deserving. Our part is the re- 
sponse of gratitude, in worship and 
in living as he would have us live. 

In all of our teaching we need to 
help our pupils grasp this almost in- 
credible fact that God’s love is a free 
gift in which we all share. We can 
do this through the words we speak 
and the stories we tell. Even more, we 
can teach this truth through our own 
relations with our pupils. It is not 
easy for a human being to love an un- 
lovakle or disobedient or difficult 
person. But with God’s help we must 
try to do just this. If our pupils can 
sense in us acceptance and love even 
when they are not “being good,” they 
may begin to understand that there 
is a kind of love which does not have 
to be earned. They too may come to 
feel, “My teacher really cares for me; 
therefore I will try to do what I 
should.” 

The words of a hymn by Isaac 
Watts convey the feeling of bound- 
less gratitude which should be the 
goal of every Christian: 


“When I survey the wondrous cross 

Where the young Prince of Glory 
died, 

My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


“Were the whole realm of nature 
mine, 

That were an offering far too small; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


W/. speak for all children; 
For those who falteringly stumble 
Along the way— 
Lagging, ever lagging behind the footsteps 
OF their swifter brothers; 
And for those swifter ones— 
Restless, curious, leaping ahead, 
Anticipating our words, our very thoughts; 
And for those we call average— 
Who learn what we would have them learn, 
Untroubled by their mediocrity, 
Amiable, docile to our voice; 
We speak for all of them. 


We take all children by the hand; 

The toil-stained hands of children 

Of the farm lands— 

Who come to us at nine, the chickens fed, 
The milking done; 

And the soft rosy hands of girls— 


Straight from the arms of mothers at suburban doors 


Waving good-byes to their darlings 


Walking demurely down the tree-lined streets; 
And the grimy hands of children of the slums 


Feverishly moving as they furtively eye 
The well-brushed suits, the polished shoes, 
The well-filled book packs 

Of their neighbors; 

We take the hands of all of these. 


We try to understand all children; 
Those quiet ones who forever sit 


Pale and withdrawn, who will not play with others, | 


Who never speak unless you speak to them 
And then with but a feeble “yes” or “no”— 
More often, ‘“‘no’’; 

And those who greet you gaily and tell you 
All they know—and more— 

Of what happened down the street, 

The fun, the grief, the latest joke; 

And those whose ordered lives 

Reflect the order of their homes— 
Courteous, disciplined, serene, 

Neither forward nor backward; 

And yet sometimes we wonder 

What might be seething underneath. 

We try to understand them all. 


We care for all children, 
Children whom the unknowing 
Call the handicapped; 

Children whose sightless eyes 
May never know 

The green of summer grass, 
The rose of sunset; 

For those whose twisted bodies 
Will never run, or jump, or leap 
In childish ecstasy ; 

For those whose muted lips 

May never speak the feeling 
That stifled swells within their hearts; 
We care for all of them. 
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t Childhood Education International, 1200 
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We speak for all the children 

Of all the nations, all the lands, 
Knowing well that in their common human core 
Is more of likeness than of difference; 
Knowing too that only as we reach that common core 
In children 

Will men, the world over, 

Reach it in each other. 

Bright children, slow children, 

Black, red, yellow, white, 

Privileged children and deprived, 
Separate them—one from another— 
Segregate them—never! 

It is in their young togetherness 
Before distrust gives place to fear, 
And fear to hate 

Wherein alone lies hope 

Of that togetherness in man 

Which spells the fullness of his destiny. 
We speak for all children— 

The teachers speak. 


love 


Roots of 
and hate 


by Agnes SNYDER 


Curriculum Consultant, Adelphi College, 
arden City, New York 


Miss Snyder’s poem, “A Child’s World,” on pages 4 and 
5, is a good background for this article, as it expresses 
her concern as a teacher for children of all kinds. 


Ws: ARE BORN neither loving 
nor hating. Slowly through life we 
learn to hate and to love. It takes 
a lifetime to learn either emotion to 
its fullest, but the roots of each are 
found in the raw emotion of early 
childhood. From the very moment of 
birth these roots begin to shape a 
pattern of growth which profoundly 
influence the personality structure of 
the individual. But while these begin- 
nings have inescapable influence, they 
do not inevitably determine what will 
happen later. 

A few years ago we had a far 
more fatalistic attitude toward the 
determining effect of the earliest ex- 
periences of childhood than we do 
now. We felt that, when the experi- 
ences were unfavorable, little could 
be done later to offset the resultant 
warping of personality; or, if early 
experiences were highly favorable, 
we inclined toward relying upon a 
good start to keep the child on a 
healthy road to maturity. Fortunately, 
more considered thinking and obser- 
vation point both to the resilience of 
the child in recovering from shocking 
experiences when later circumstances 
are favorable, and to the need for 
continuous guidance of children re- 
gardless of how favorable the early 
circumstances may have been. 

Growth is a process of interaction 
of inherent tendencies and outside in- 
fluences so complicated that it is most 
difficult to trace results to causes. The 
world of things and people act upon 
us and we react upon them. It is a 
shuttlelike movement back and forth; 
it is an intake and an outgo; it never 
ceases; as long as we live we learn— 
for good or for ill. In early childhood 
we have little control over what the 
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world does to us; hence our actions 
are more largely determined by en- 
vironmental influences than they are 
later, when we can be more selective, 
both of our environment and of our 
responses to it. This is why the re- 
sponsibility of adults toward children 
is so great in the earliest years. 

Unfortunately, there is still too 
little realization of how adults, in 
their handling of the commonplaces of 
existence, affect the total personality 
structure of children. During the first 
six years a child learns more and 
achieves more difficult skills than at 
any equal period of time. Not only 
must he learn the skills required in 
walking, talking, and eating, but he 
must also learn ways of performing 
these elemental functions acceptably. 
The reactions of people toward his 
efforts in mastering these skills bring 
forth many of the responses from him 
which hold the germs of his loving 
and hating. This is true though the 
child knows nothing of love and hate. 
He knows at first merely pleasurable 
or unpleasurable sensations, and re- 
sponds to these with gurgles of satis- 
faction and bursts of joy or of anger. 
These are sporadic and of short dura- 
tion. It is their repetition which 
gradually crystallizes them into char- 
acteristic ways of responding to 
people. 


Attitudes are contagious 


There is great need for understand- 
ing the conditions conducive to the 
development of love and hate if we 
want so to live with children that 
gradually there will be more of love 
and less of hate in the world. We 
need to understand the contagion of 


our own attitudes and feelings in th} 
effect on children. Love begets lo 
We are coming more and more} 
believe that a person who never 
been loved is incapable of love. 
naturally points to the obligation | 
surrounding children with genuii 
love. Unfortunately, not all aduj 
responsible for children have ther 
selves learned to love, and therefo 
some may not be able to give childr) 
the love they need. 

There are many varieties of e} 
pressions of adult feelings tow 
children which unwarrantedly a 
labeled love. Some manifest ie 
selves in indulgence, inability to “J 
children any of their wants, poss 
siveness, attempts to mold a chi 
after one’s own image, or attempts |) 
use him to realize one’s own thwart) 
ambition. In any of these forms, 
child is receiving, at best, a dilut} 
form of love, and his responses wy 
be equally diluted. < 

Love of the adult toward a chil) 
to be of the kind that will evoke lo} 
in return, strives constantly to idej) 
tify the real needs of the child for hi) 
best development. Sacrifice is necel! 
sary; willingness to forego one’s ow 
desires in the interest of helping hij 
find what is best for him is essenti) 

The earliest responses of the chil 
are sensory, physical, muscular. wi 
the child is comfortable, he manifes 
his contentment in vocal sounds, a r| 
laxed body, and peaceful expressi of 
When uncomfortable, he squirn 
cries vigorously, and thrashes abou 
In such a situation affection of adul] 
is conveyed in the way the child | 
touched and the way his body is hel 
It is such simple physical stimuli th] 
may bring forth the responses whi« 
are the simplest elements of love. C 
the contrary, the absence of the!) 
stimuli intensify the responses of di! 
content, unhappiness, anger, fear, ar 
rage which are the crude elemen| 
out of which hate grows. 


A child needs to respond | 
The need for response on the part ¢ 
the child cannot be over-emphasize( 
The child’s response to those givin 
love, as well as the love he receive) 
from them, is important. It must als) 
be remembered that the earliest re 
sponses, like the stimuli, are physica 
Even the feel of things plays a ver 
large part. We have realized incr 
ingly the significance of soft toys fe 
children, dolls that respond to pres 
sure, animals that can be squeeze 
Even when children receive abundar 
affection from the adult world, the 
also need actual things upon whie 
they can express their own feel 
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{ child with insufficient opportunity 
| express his incipient love responses 
5 missing an essential part of the 
pundation on which love can be built 
ind, at the same time, is developing 
||} vacuum in which hate can grow. 


H | 
: the emotional climate is important 


or 
_ Another factor contributing to the 
levelopment of love is the compan- 
onship of pets. A cat or dog with 
vhich a child grows up and for which 
| learns to be responsible is one of 
he great boons in laying the founda- 
jions of love. The CBS television 
lerial of “Lassie” is an excellent ex- 
imple of what the companionship of a 
shild and a dog can mean, especially 
‘when the parents understand its 
\ neaning and value. 
| This points to the importance, in 
the development of love, of the emo- 
jional climate in which a child lives. 
ideally, in love there is a minimum 
of dominance and submission, and a 
‘maximum of give-and-take and 
‘ nutual respect. In the relation be- 
/ jween adults and children, the needs 
pf the children of necessity throw the 
» palance toward dominance by the 
adult and submission by the child. For 
his reason it is important that chil- 
dren, when old enough, be brought 
together with others of their own 
jage, with whom they can learn on a 
more or less equal footing the give- 
» and-take of living. Well-supervised 
jnursery schools under trained leader- 
ship are excellent for this reason, 
provided the group experience is a 
| gradual one and does not take chil- 
dren too much away from their own 
home and family living. 


: Self-esteem is essential 


"| As a foundation to good relations 
’ with peers, the young child must feel 
good about himself. Just as those who 
have never been loved are incapable 
‘of loving, one who does not feel com- 


fortable with others. Disparaging 
remarks, discrediting of effort by an 
adult, breaks down the self-esteem 
necessary for esteeming others. 
_, A child, for example, one time 
‘overheard her mother say complain- 
ingly to her father, “I get so dis- 
couraged. I try to buy the best clothes 
iI can for Nancy, but she never really 
“looks like anything anyhow.” Of 
course, the child was not meant 
‘to have heard the remark, but it 
was never forgotten and resulted in 
a withdrawal from social life from 
which she never completely recov- 
ered. , 
Another child hearing a similar 
remark was immediately defensive, 
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fortable with himself cannot be com-_ 


The companionship of a pet can contribute much to the development of love. A 


child is fortunate who grows up with a dog and learns to be responsible for it. 
Luoma Photos 


and instead of being downcast be- 
came very belligerent, determined 
that if she could not excel in beauty 
she would do so in scholarship—and 
did. However, one evening at a dance 
she caught sight of her face, animated 
and glowing with excitement, in a 
mirror and stopped, breathless in 


_admiration. “Why,” she cried, “I’m 


pretty!” That night she went home 
and, with the belligerent air she had 
adopted, declared to her father, “I’m 
as pretty as anyone, and don’t tell 
me I’m not!” Two different reactions 
to the same kind of circumstances 
blocked the growth of healthy rela- 
tions with others. 

Little children accept their brown, 
white, or black skin with little con- 
cern until differences are pointed out 
to them. A little Negro girl, for 
example, was in a nursery group in 
which all the other children were 
white. One day one of the children 
asked her what made her skin black. 
That night her mother found her 
standing before a mirror covering her 
whole body with cold cream.. Her 
mother asked her why she was doing 


that and she said that she wanted to 
be white like the other children. A 
little later the same child carefully 
volunteered to a physician examin- 
ing her that she was very sunburned 
from having been at the shore all 
summer. She had begun to realize 
that she was different and been made 
to feel the difference was undesirable. 


Love can win over hate 


Perhaps the most poignant inci- 
dents of the suffering of children 
through prejudice is found in Richard 
Wright’s Black Boy. Injustice, abuse, 
brutality, suffering, hunger, cold, 
were all the lot of “Black Boy,” often 
to the point where it would seem that 
human nature could endure no more. 
“Black Boy’s” childhood was one of 
torture, yet he was impelled by an 
inner urge to be somebody, to realize 
himself. Out of all this struggle came 
a worthy life of achievement. 

What is it that makes love triumph 
over hate? What makes an Anne 

(Continued on page 42) 


When 
they 

are away, 
keep 


in touch 


by Lawrence P. FITZGERALD 


Director, Department of Ministry 
to Armed Services Personnel, 


The suggestions below refer specifically 
to young men and women in military 
or alternative service. However, most 
of the ideas could be applied also to 
students, to young people working in 
other parts of the country, and to 
families living abroad.—Editors 


Ses MEN AND WOMEN and 
conscientious objectors doing alter- 
native service are known as “the for- 
gotten men of the churches.” If this 
is true of any church, it is tragic. 
These young people away from home 
are very young to be left on their 
own. One chaplain says that of the 
more than three thousand men on a 
Navy carrier, fifty-three per cent are 
under twenty-one and seventy per 
cent are under twenty-four. The same 
is true of the Army and Air Force. 
Parents are no longer around to 
counsel these fellows and girls. The 
wholesome, healthy environment of 
the home town youth group is no 
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A call from the gang at the home town 
church is always a welcome: surprise. 


more. Often those far away from 
home are surrounded by temptations 
which make it difficult for them to 
maintain their witness as Christians. 

But the ties that were formed in 
younger years surely mean some- 
thing. They were not perfunctory, 
good only when the person was 
around. Each family remembers its 
own boy or girl. Usually they do a 
pretty good job in sending letters and 
packages and keeping in touch with 
their absent member. But what about 
the church? Isn’t it a family too, and 
shouldn’t it be concerned to keep in 
touch with its young people who are 
expected to be away for some time? 

To be sure, every denomination is 
doing something to meet the problem. 
Denominational commissions are in 
touch with their own chaplains and 
military personnel. Unitedly, thirty- 
six denominations have formed a 
General Commission on Chaplains 
and Armed Forces Personnel to act 
as a liaison group between the mili- 
tary and the churches. But to the 
absentee boy or girl it is his home 
church that matters. Too often, it is 
the home church that is falling down 
on the job. 


How can you keep in touch? 


Unfortunately, some churches don’t 
even know who these people are, how 
many there are, or where they are. 
If your church is in this embarrassing 
predicament, one of the first things 
to do is to have a committee, or per- 
haps an individual, compile an up-to- 
date listing or card-index file of those 
who are away, with information on 
where they are. There are people in 
every church who can do this well 
and who will do it if they see the 
need. This is not a perfunctory assign- 
ment; every name listed stands for a 
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] 
person, and every person is impoi})«:! 
tant in his own right. Also the lij) » 
must be kept up to date, and that wilh 
take some doing. But the end in vie I 
makes it worth while. “4 3 

Now for some ways in which you “ 
church can keep in touch with i)’ 
absentee members. The followin) © 
suggestions are not theoretical; the) © 
come directly from the absent 
themselves, who know best what 
appreciated. f 

Write personal letters. For keepin 
up morale, as someone has said, no 
ing is so effective as “warm soc 
and letters from home.” Letter y 
ing is not only the most satisfy 
way to keep in touch, but costs 
little. Personal letters from the paste 
and members of the youth groups ai 
always welcome. Be sure to send you 
letters air mail, and make her 
newsy, cheerful, and spiritual in tone 
Occasionally you will want to includ 
snapshots of some of the people b ac] n” 
home and some of the activities goin) 
on. i: 

Avoid this complaint from 
member who had been away: “Thi 
only time I ever got a letter fron} 
church was when it was time for rais:| 
ing the annual budget. And then al) 
I got was a mimeographed form letter) 
signed by the pastor or the chairmar} 
of the church finance committee.) 
Granted that the budget is important) 
it is a serious indictment of a churel 
if that is the only communication 
ceived by its members. ¥ 

Some churches encourage the con-)_ 
gregation to write to absent members 
by publishing the name and address) 
of a different person each week in the! 
church bulletin. Thus all their lette1 
go to S/Sgt John Hamrick, 312 Engr 
Bn., APO 915, New York, N.Y. one) 
week, and to LCDR John Jones, USS 
Smithwick, FPO, San Francisco, | 
fornia the next. But there is no guar-) 
antee that either of these boys will 
ever get another letter that year fror 
anyone in the church. While this 
method assures that no one is ove - 
looked, it would be preferable to hz 
fewer people write regularly and 
more often to every absent member. 

Nor would it be amiss if you wrote’ 
occasionally to the fellow’s chaplain 
in the Armed Services, to tell hin 
about your friend. In his twenty yea! 
of service, one chaplain received onl; 
three unsolicited letters from pastors, 
introducing parishioners who were to 
be in his unit. j 

Send printed materials. Church pa- 
pers, bulletins, Sunday school quar- 
terlies, youth fellowship mate 
devotional booklets—these are always | 
well received. Some youth group 
issue a mimeographed publicatic 
which they send out regularly — 
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m materials, many churches send 
pies of The Link, a sixty-four-page 
gest-size magazine designed espe- 
ally for military personnel, pub- 
shed monthly by the General Com- 
ission on Chaplains and Armed 
prees Personnel.1 
How about a subscription to some 
er religious publication or to a 


‘s/}ung man or woman might like a 
‘© ypy of an important new book. And 
' course there’s always that best 
\Mler: the Bible. Even if he already 
s: Jas one, he might welcome a new 
Ta »py or a new translation, especially 
me doesn’t have the Revised Stand- 
4 ‘Version. Another idea is to send 
im a church hymnal; many young 
I= enjoy singing familiar hymns 


they learned them at home. 
end occasional packages. There’s 
erence of opinion about sending 
to those in the military service. 
ome say, “Don’t; they’ve got every- 
g they need.” Others recall that 
y wrote home, “Say, that box of 
| fi sure was sood—even if they 
vere all crumbled.” But you don’t 
; Iways have to send food. In addition 
9 the proverbial handmade socks, 
ou might include a personalized desk 
alendar or a photograph, either of 
’ ‘ourselves or some church activity 
' hat would be meaningful. There are 
aany useful and original or amusing 
| ticles that would please him and 
“ hat you would have fun buying or 
: g. The important thing with any 
| is that it be carefully chosen just 


a a i birthdays and holidays. 
| = you don’t always have to send 
a ift on these occasions, it would 
am y be appreciated. Wieys wel- 
~ tome is a gift of money so that this 
foung person can take a trip to some 


__ amous. place not too far from where 
ie is stationed, or do something else 


hat really interests him. In any case, 


hinking of him by writing a letter 
r sending a greeting card with a note 
anclosed. The note will mean much 
nore than the printed message. 
wonderful surprise, if it’s at all 
possible, is a telephone call. Two or 
ree of you might share the cost and 
the conversation, so that your friend 
would have a real telephone visit. Of 
course it’s always wise to make sure 
e’s on location at the time you plan 
to put through the call. 


annual subscription to this magazine is 

F200 Types cien ye ge ore of ten or more. 
dress: 122 soe Avenue, N. E. 

Was nington 2, D.C. Mr. Fitzgerald is the 

i” 
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e sure to let a fellow know you're” 


A big morale builder is a letter from the home town church. It should be sent 
air mail, be cheerful in tone, and give the kind of news a fellow wants to know. 


Send a tape recording or a filmstrip. 
Here’s a personal greeting that will 
really warm a fellow’s heart. Some 
young adults who got together to 
tape-record a message to one of their 
absent members living in Germany 
invited his family to be in on it too. 
Another group took slides of their 

party, which they sent 
over, along with greeting cards bear- 
ing beautiful reproductions of the 
church interior. It would be a nice 
idea to record on tape special church 
events, such as a youth department 
service or play, or some animated 
discussion. 

Whatever you decide to do, be sure 
you do it carefully. If you plan to 
make a tape recording, don’t let any 
one person monopolize the conversa- 
tion—except, of course, that his girl 
friend should be allowed an extra 
minute or two—and ask each one to 
say something different and to say it 
as interestingly as possible. You might 
even record a selection by the church 
choir or organist. And by all means 
include the pastor. 

In so far as possible, each partici- 
pant should have some idea of what 
he is going to say and have practiced 
his greeting beforehand, so that he 
speaks clearly and makes sense. A 
filmstrip will also call for careful edit- 
ing in order to be effective. The 
quality of your work will reflect your 
regard for the person for whom it is 
intended. 

Above all, remember them in 
prayer. Pray often for those who are 


away, both privately and in group 
devotions. The pastor should mention 
them in his prayer at the Sunday- 
morning service, as well as in special 
prayer meetings. Remember what the 
prophet Samuel once said to the peo- 
ple of Israel: “Far be it from me that 
I should sin against the Lord by ceas- 
ing to pray for you” (I Samuel 12:23). 


How can you honor them publicly? 


When young people come home on 
leave, make their church homecoming 
a joyous occasion. Greet them warmly 
and welcome them into the groups 
where there are old acquaintances. 
Service men and women usually come 
back one or two at a time, unan- 
nounced and out of uniform, and are 
easily overlooked. Watch out for 
them. 

Invite some military young people 
to attend civilian conferences, either 
while on regular leave or possibly on 
special temporary leave on the recom- 
mendation of the chaplain. This does 
two things: it gives your military 
members an appreciation of the ad- 
vance thinking being done by civilian 
church members and it shows the 
civilians that military people don’t 
wear horns! 

Not all of the servicemen who come 
to your church are old friends. Many 
of them are strangers in town. Make 
it a point to greet anyone in uniform 
who seems to be alone. Invite him to 
take part in study and discussion 

(Continued on page 39) 


Sixth in a series 


VI Junior High 


T NO TIME is the use of creative 
teaching procedures in church 
school more important than during 
the junior-high years. Yet, this is a 
time when teachers fail most to use 
them. It is at the junior-high age 
that many churches lose some of their 
boys and girls, but it need not be so. 
These can be years when the expe- 
rience provided in the younger grades 
comes to fruition in deep personal 
commitment to Christ and his church. 
A junior-high young person’s hori- 
zons are expanding and his mind and 
spirit are reaching out, searching. 
The church must keep pace with this 
growth by using teaching procedures 
that help him to see the possibilities 


Christian education leader and 
wife of Truman A. Morrison, 
minister of Edgewood Peoples 
Church, East Lansing, Michigan 


use many 
related 
teaching 
procedures 


By Eleanor Shelton MORRISON 


and the challenge of the Christian 
life. 

There are two very important fac- 
tors needed in a teaching situation to 
undergird whatever procedures may 
be selected. First, there must be 
understanding and trust between the 
pupil and the leader. A boy or girl 
at this age is likely to be waging a 
struggle to achieve selfhood and inde- 
pendence from his parents. The lead- 
er can become one adult whom he can 
trust. If the leader is a mature per- 
son who can accept and understand 
the junior high, he can do much to 
help him through this period of 
tremendous development. 

It is equally important that there be 
understanding, mutual respect, and 
cooperation between members of the 
group. Each member must have a 
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sense of belonging, feel that he haj 
a share in the making of decision# 
and have the experience of achievin| 
something worth while in cooperatioi 
with other members. The aim 
teaching is to guide children ani 
young people into a personal expe} 
rience of the Christian faith. Until 
the individual learner personally ai 
propriates for his own living the tru 
being taught, there is no real teaching} 

Imaginative use of teaching pro 
cedures can lead to an interesting 
varied learning experience that goes 
far beyond the content of the text: 
book. The relations between the boys 
and girls, and between each of them| 
and the leaders, can become a field) 
of experience in which the thi 
written about in the textbook come} 
out of the textbook into life. | 

Nowhere in the curriculum is there} 
more need for a fresh approach, espe-| 
cially with junior highs, than in the} 
study of Jesus. Two junior highs, 
when told that the class was going to 
have a unit on Jesus, were overheard 
to say, “Not him again!” and “If we 
talk about him again Ill scream!” 
Junior highs must have the opportu- 
nity to delve into aspects of the mean- 
ing of Jesus which they have not 
touched before. They must be helped 
to face honestly the questions and 
doubts which arise. : 

One junior-high group, which was 
blessed with imaginative leaders, 
undertook many related teaching pro- 
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jures in a unit about Jesus. A 

ent teacher, observing in this 
dup, has written the following ac- 
ant of what happened. - 


* * * * 


| the first Sunday the leader 
vided the department into three 
jialler groups. Each group was given 
jsituation describing the calling by 
jsus of one of his followers. They 
pre asked to discuss the situations 
id appoint reporters to describe in 
‘/e first person his reactions as though 
| had been present. 


The situations were: 


‘lL. You are an older man who has 
fo sons who help you in your busi- 
‘ss. You are fairly well-to-do and 
‘ive some hired help. One day a 
‘an with whom you are slightly ac- 
jainted comes along and tells your 
‘ms that he wants them to go with 
m. What would you think? How 
ould you feel? What would you ask 
ie man? 
2. You are a person whom not very 
any people like. One day a person 
ymes by where you work and says 
| you, “I would like to be your 
iend. Leave what you are doing, 
id I will help you find something 
‘se you would like to do, working 
ith me.” What would you think? 
‘hat would you say? 
3. You are a person who has al- 
lays been self-conscious because you 
te small for your age. Because of 
ie work you do, you don’t have many 
‘fiends; in fact, Beenie mostly despise 
jou. One day a very famous man 
>mes to your town and singles you 
ut from a crowd of people and tells 
ou he would like to have lunch with 
jou. How would you feel? What 
fould you ask him? 


{hey plan a long-term unit of study 


| As each reporter came forward fol- 
>wing the group discussions, Mrs. 
jibson (the superintendent) said, 
This person had an interesting en- 
ounter about which he is going to tell 
| s. As he talks, we will look at a 
jicture of the scene he is describing.” 
ilides illustrating Jesus’ encounters 
vith James and John, with Matthew 
jnd with Zacchaeus, were projected 
\s the three persons talked. Mrs. 
xibson probed with questions when- 
ver the reporter seemed unable to 
jo further: “How did you feel about 
his person whom you encountered?” 
Did you ask him any questions?” 
‘Can you tell us any more of what 
lappened to you?” “Did meeting him 
nake you feel any different about 
rourself?” 

After the reporters had finished, 
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Mrs. Gibson turned to a large sheet 
of wrapping paper and said, “For the 
next few weeks we are going to be 
studying about Jesus and the kind of 
people he chose for his helpers or 
followers.” Then she wrote on the 
paper: 

What effect did Jesus have on the 
people who knew him best? 

What kind of people did he choose to 
be close to him? 

Were there any people who had a 
chance to follow him and decided 
not to? 

Were there any “secret” disciples? 

Were there any rules or requirements 
for being a follower? 

Did his disciples ever “let him down”? 

Who are Jesus’ followers today? 

She asked that two representatives 

from each of the four classes meet 

with her to plan some interesting 
ways of working on these questions, 
and a meeting time was arranged. 
Mrs. Gibson told me that she had 
intended to include a sort of quiz 
on Jesus’ followers by projecting 
eight or ten paintings and asking the 
group to describe what each repre- 
sented, either from knowledge or by 
guessing. Following this, she had 
planned to use a true-false test to 
pique the curiosity of the group about 
the things they didn’t know about 

Jesus and his disciples. Some of the 

statements were to have been: 


Jesus’ disciples were all more or less 
the same kind of people. 

All wealthy people or those with 
prestige shunned Jesus. 

There were some people who chose 
not to follow Jesus. 

She had decided not to use the pic- 

tures or the test because she felt 

that the group had become interested 

as a result of this morning’s session, 

and was ready to move ahead. 

As I watched Mrs. Gibson meet 
with the steering committee, I be- 
came aware that, although she al- 
lowed them free choices, she and the 


_teachers had done a great deal of 


work and planning ahead of time 
so that there would be many inter- 
esting things from which to choose. 
After a couple of suggestions, the 
young people seemed unable to think 
of any more. They “came alive” when 
the leader suggested a few attrac- 
tive methods, and they thought of 
more for themselves. The following 
was the list chosen from the activities 
suggested: 


Make a “symbol chart” of Jesus’ 
followers. 

Make an illuminated scroll 
cost of discipleship. 

Make a “Big Book of Disciples.” 

Make a set of Kodachrome slides 
about one follower. 


of the 


Make a life-sized mural for the wor- 
ship area. 

Write a “You Are There” script. 

Write a collect or litany for use in 
worship. 

Have a closing dinner such as Jesus 
and his disciples might have had. 


They organize around interests 


When the steering committee’s re- 
port was presented to the department, 
it was suggested that the classes be- 
come interest groups, so that for this 
period of time a regular class group 
would not necessarily be together and 
with its teacher, but each person 
would choose a group according to 
his interest. One of the teachers would 
be assigned to each group as leader. 

A twelve-week period was sug- 
gested for the study. The first four 
were to be spent as a department 
on the “symbol chart.” After that, 
one class was to work on the “You 
Are There” script, one on the “Big 
Book of Disciples,” one on the slide 
set, and one on the scroll. Three 
young people chose to work on the 
mural in outside sessions with Mrs. 
Gibson. The work on the worship 
materials was left for planning later. 
At the ten-week point, there would 
be a “sharing Sunday,” and the next 
two weeks would be spent finishing 
any activities yet undone and pre- 
paring for the dinner. 


They make a chart of symbols 


As was planned, all the class groups 
worked for the first four weeks on 
the symbol chart, which was a large 
piece of unbleached muslin tacked 
on a wooden frame (six by eight 
feet). After a group had finished its 
study, it transferred its findings to 
the chart in crayon. A stepladder 
stood by the chart for the first group, 
whose findings were listed at the top. 

Each group prepared its material 
for the chart under the following 
headings: name of follower; symbol 
chosen for this follower; outstanding 
characteristics or events about the 
follower. One group did research on 
the twelve who were closest to Jesus. 
Another studied the secret disciples, 
Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus. 
This group later took some of the 
lesser known of the twelve, since 
the first group could not complete all 
of them. One group studied people 
who were interested in Jesus but did 
not become actual disciples so far 
as we know: Zacchaeus, Simon the 
leper, the rich young ruler, the scribe 
who asked about the commandment, 
and those who had other preoccupa- 
tions (Mark 8:9-22). Another group 
studied three contemporary followers: 
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The group working on the scroll did a beautiful job of lettering in black 
and illuminating the first letter of each verse. They practised in pencil first. 
Clark and Clark 


Martin Luther King, Albert Schweit- 
zer, and Martin Niemoller. Stories 
of other contemporary followers were 
presented by Mrs. Gibson at worship 
time. 

Although the original intention was 
to have on the chart only one symbol 
for each follower, some of the groups 
found there was not room enough to 
record characteristics and events. So 
they created other symbols, such as 
two small thrones on either side of 
a large one to represent James’ and 
John’s desire for the first place in 
heaven, a rooster for Peter’s denial, 
and a low-hanging tree branch for 
Zacchaeus. 

Each of the groups was also asked 
to spend some time finding out on 
what occasions the disciples disap- 
pointed Jesus. Mark 9:33-35; Luke 
10:57 ff; Mark 10:35-45; and Mark 
14: 33-42 tell about some of these oc- 
casions. 


Worship is correlated with the study 


Mrs. Gibson thought that junior 
highs, in attempting to formulate a 
satisfactory self-picture for living, 
feel the pull of high idealism and 
the drag of repeated failure. Ac- 
quaintance with the fact that Jesus’ 
disciples had similar struggles helps 
them to understand and begin to deal 
with their own failures. 

The hymns which Mrs. Gibson used 
in worship were all hymns of chal- 
lenge and commitment, such as “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind,” “The 
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Voice of God Is Calling,” and “Just 
as I am, Thine Own to Be.” The 
teachers had talked in their meeting 
about the need for some hymns which 
express more explicitly the nature 
of Jesus’ call to young lives and the 
kind of commitment required. They 
suggested that the next time they 
used this unit of study one of the 
activities would be to write a hymn 
set to music by Beethoven or Mozart. 


The illuminated parchment scroll 


On “sharing Sunday” the first 
group to report was the one that had 
made the scroll. From a printing con- 
cern they had purchased real parch- 
ment. They had also visited the public 
library and a Catholic church, where 
they studied examples of illuminated 
writing. The title of the scroll, “The 
Cost of Discipleship,’ was done in 
illuminated lettering. After that only 
the first letter of each verse was il- 
luminated. Some of the illuminated 
letters included intricate pictures in 
the square around the letter; some 
had elaborate circular designs; and 
some were vivid with color. The 
contrast of the black lettering in 
India ink with the brilliant ilumina- 
tion made the scrolls quite beautiful. 
When I inquired from one of the 
boys how the lettering all happened 
to be so neat, he said they had worked 
on it in pencil very carefully first. 

The group described how they spent 
a good deal of their time searching 
for passages in the Harmony of the 


a two-by-three-foot wooden cov 
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Gospels which referred to Jesus’ 
quirements for his disciples (¥ 
8: 34-38; 10:42-46; John 13:12-17, 
Matthew 16:24-26; 18:3,4; 20:25-) 
Each person had chosen the p ass 
which had the most meaning for k 
and the lettering was done by oll 
the parchment out on several ral 
placed end to end. 

One of the boys remarked 
end of the showing of the scroll: 
was hard to make this scroll, bu 
is even harder to be a follower 
Jesus. I had always thought it> 
pretty easy to be a Christian wi 
we started talking about these” 
quirements. Now I’m not so sure | 
a Christian.” 


¢ 
The “Big Book of Disciples” 
The second group to report ¥ 


the one that made the “Big Book 
Disciples.” Two of the boys had m 2 


with hinged front and wood-b 
title. Each of the other members 
the group portrayed the disciple 
his choice in some manner (writir 
drawing, painting). The pages i) 
cluded a biography of Judas und 
the painting, “The Corruption | 
Judas,” by Prell; a large drawing 
Nathaniel; a diary of James and Jo oh 
a poem about Jesus’ followers; a 
a painting of the head of Christ ¥ ri 
a few sentences on “What It Mea: 
to Be a Follower of Jesus.” The bo 
was laced together with leather. Aft 
the sharing time, the class took 
to the minister for the church lib: ar 


Kodachrome slides on Peter 


The group which had worked ¢ 
the set of Kodachrome slides chos 
the story of Peter. The subjects « 
the slides were: Peter’s call to be 
disciple; his confession that Jesus 
the Christ; Christ’s healing of 3 
mother-in-law; the washing of Pet 
feet; Gethsemane; striking out at t 
high priest’s servant; the denia 
Christ; talking with the women af 
the resurrection; and Peter’s 
in Acts, about eating strange foods 

The interest group worked in ¢ 
sections. One wrote the script 2 
the other posed for the slides. 
did the basic research together, 
ing the Bible passages, talking a 
how Peter felt, what this incid 
meant to him, what kind of person 
was. Then they separated and © 
slide group looked at books on bib 
cal costumes. Each person was 
sponsible for his own costume, thou 
all costumes were brought to ° 
church the week before the photogra- 
phy was done, to be checked agail 
the resource books. 


a 


a e-ae9 gavea hs bo FR 
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‘he script group put into their own 

ds a narration for the slides, writ- 
in the first person as though 
“were speaking. Members of the 


y in which they had Peter describe 
temperament and his feelings at 
points, and the effect Jesus 


ive on tape, allowing time between 
th section for the changing of the 
le. The girl who had been the 


uirman of the group said they re- 
ded the script four times before 
ty were satisfied with it. 
Dne of the fathers who had lighting 
» |aipment for taking indoor Koda- 
‘rome slides met with the group at 
| church on a Saturday morning 
id took the pictures. Most of the 
mes were posed against a blank 
- i, though one or two had a sug- 
Stion of scenery—trees for Gethse- 
} sme, a wall for the courtyard denial 
Be. 


oe 


: te radio script; the big mural 


«How I wish the whole church could 
» ve heard the “You Are There” 
» tipt! The teacher had secured from 
» BS television a sample script of the 
| V series entitled “You Are There,” 
documentary historical series. The 
»oup had spent an informal evening 
‘| the teacher’s home looking at one 
_| the programs on television to get 
Lidea of the techniques used. 
|The group chose to portray the 
; sciples’ role in the last events of 
-ssus’ life—betrayal, trial, crucifixion. 
our young people served as report- 
’s who interviewed the people at 
ethsemane, the court, and Golgotha. 
As in the television program, an ef- 
(tt was made to create the feeling 
la “You are there,” with the crowd, 
ith the disciples who ran away, with 
te soldiers officiating. One reporter 
‘ou d finish an interview and say, “I 
* that our reporter at Golgotha is 
jady now. He seems to be talking 
_)some of the bystanders. Perhaps he 
am get their impressions of what is 
appening there. Come in, please.” 
\fter this interview, the narrator 
ould interrupt to say, “Our reporter 
1 Jerusalem has just located Simon 
'eter. We take you there now.” As 
“watched and listened, I had the 
seling of reality such as one rarely 
ets in amateur dramatics—as though 
‘were really present and living 
hrough the experience. 
‘The painting on the wall behind the 
rship center was completed by 
s og Sunday.” Permission had 
een secured from the church to paint 
irectly on the wall with water-base 
aint. The figures are almost life- 
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sized: a boy and a girl in school 
clothes, their attention focused out- 
ward and upward toward a hand 
which beckons. Across the top of the 
cee are the words, “Come Follow 

e.” 

Not having taught very long, I was 
impressed by the amount of work 
each group had been able to do in a 
short period of six weeks. I spoke 
to Mrs. Gibson about this, and she 
said that the use of interest grouping 
was largely responsible for the high 
productiveness. Young people are 
most likely to be interested when each 
one has a free choice of the group 
with which he wishes to work. Also, 
she felt that working on a concrete 
project with one’s hands, along with 
the study, created more interest than 
would discussion alone. 


The closing dinner 


The closing dinner was an appro- 
priate culmination to the twelve weeks 
of study. Each class group took re- 
sponsibility for one aspect of the 
planning: arranging the room, table, 
and decorations; buying food; prepar- 
ing food; and preparing for worship 
at the meal. The group interviewed 
the minister to find out about foods 
and table arrangements in Palestine 
in Jesus’ time. 

The class discovered that Jesus and 
his followers would probably have 
had fish, though on certain occasions, 
such as at Passover, they would have 
had lamb. It was decided to have a 
lamb stew, using potatoes, onions, and 
carrots with the meat. There was also 
a salad of lettuce and spinach with an 
olive-oil-and-vinegar dressing. The 
bread was dark wheat bread, and 
dessert was dried fruits: dates, raisins, 
apricots, peaches, pears. The bever- 
age was grape juice. Everyone sat 
on the floor rather than at tables, 
since present-day tables and chairs 
are not similar to eating arrangements 
in Jesus’ time. 

The occasion was made as authentic 
in detail and serious in feeling-tone 
as possible. The meal was eaten in 
silence, while one of the teachers read 
selections from By an Unknown Dis- 
ciple. Afterwards the group learned 
some early church chants. At the 
end of the evening every young per- 
son was given a copy of By an Un- 
known Disciple. Mrs. Gibson ex- 
plained that this was a token of the 
church’s belief in them and faith that 
they also would grow in discipleship. 


2 * * * 


Evaluation of procedures 


The teaching procedures described 
can be used to explore almost any 


junior-high unit of study. Part of the 
value of the procedures used by this 
group lay in the fact that the young 
people themselves helped to decide 
what they wanted to explore and to 
select the methods for executing their 
plans. The young people were able, 
therefore, to measure progress and 
evaluate results. 

The question to be asked by any 
teacher in evaluating his work is, “Do 
these procedures help to bring the 
young people closer to a personal ex- 
perience of the Christian faith?” This 
is a question which cannot be an- 
swered easily, if indeed it ever can 
be answered by one person about an- 
other’s experience. But there are 
certain ways in which we come to 
personal terms with our Christian 
heritage. Generally, it seems true 
that an individual needs to rethink 
and reformulate the meaning of Jesus 
for him, in his own terms. The pro- 
cedures used in this group called for 
rethinking. There were preparatory 
discussions, evaluations during the 
various sessions, and the closing din- 
ner which helped to make the whole 
experience vivid. But much of the 
rethinking took place informally, as 
the young people carried on their re- 
search and creative activity. 

There is much evidence that per- 
sonal involvement leads to more ef- 
fective commitment than do passive 
observation and listening. The pro- 
cedures used by this group involved 
the young people actively. The de- 
partment was so organized that every 
person participated in the creation of 
something and shared it with the de- 
partment on “sharing Sunday.” In 
every undertaking, the participation 
of every member of the group was 
necessary for the success of the joint 
effort. The responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the program was placed in the 
hands of the young people. 

The variety of ways in which the 
meaning of discipleship was studied 
made it less a matter of historical in- 
terest than a living challenge. The 
procedures called for a thorough 
study of the subject matter—the facts, 
names, geography, chronology—but 
pushed further for insight born of 
putting these things through the mill 
of the individual learner’s mind. 

While the personal involvement of 
the young people as they tried to ex- 
press what it means to be a disciple 
did not guarantee learning, it made 
for excellent learning conditions and 
an interesting venture. The cumula- 
tive effect of study, worship, creative 
expression of insights, presentation 
of the projects, and the final celebra- 
tion made a cluster of experiences 
which reinforced, clarified, and built 
upon each other. 
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Help religion 


become 


i 


You are needed 


to teach as a volunteer 


in weekday schools 


by Alice L. GODDARD 


Director of Weekday Religious Education, 
Division of Christian Education, National Council of Churches 
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Vay do two million laymen and 
jnen teach in Protestant church 
jools every week? There is no 
sle answer, but perhaps the three 
m reasons are that they have a 
ih to share, they care about boys 
| girls, and they find teaching chal- 
ten Adults who like to teach 


Iren and young people and who 
feel frustrated by the short 
yunt of uninterrupted time they 
ye for teaching on Sundays, will 
Wi a satisfying career of voluntary 
“¥vice in weekday church schools. 

many towns and cities children 
4} released from public schools one 
jor a week for classes in religion. 
WW metimes classes are released only 
‘4 the last period of the day, calling 
a large number of teachers. Even 
‘the released time is at different 
= during the day, the churches of 
‘2 community may not be able to 
ord a staff of full-time teachers. A 
jeat many teachers must volunteer 
eir time if the programs are to go 


‘The classes are held near the 
hools, in churches, trailers, homes, 
_| some other building. Usually the 
asses are interdenominational. The 
ogram is sponsored by the local 
juncil of churches or ministerial 
sociation, with a director who acts 
supervisor. Some communities pay 
leir teachers a small sum to cover 
it-of-pocket expenses and possibly 
‘employ some part-time household 
ap. In other places the teaching is 
me entirely without pay. Both 
oups of teachers are spoken of in 
is article as volunteers. 


, h dren respond to the teaching 


As Mrs. Benson, a volunteer week- 
ay teacher, was packing her supplies 
ter class one day, she noticed Jim, 
_fifth-grader, hovering near es 


left, page opposite: A boy works 
nN a papier-mdché map. — 
, Clark and Clark 


ip right: Graduates of a weekday 
class in Pittsburgh receive Bibles at a 
“recognition service. 

thoto, Harris 

jottom, left: Miss Grace McGavran, 
Bauthor of many study books, visits 


_ a class in Portland, Oregon. 
Photo, Maurice Hodge 


Sottom, right: Many children who get 
their first Christian education ina 
weekday class later attend Sunday 


" church school. 
eso, George H. Davis 


desk. She smiled at him invitingly 
and he burst out, “I like weekday 
church school. I wish I could come 
every day. Why can’t we?” When 
Mrs. Benson first began teaching these 
classes she had thought that one hour 
a week would be all she would have 
the time and strength for. Now she 
was teaching five hours a week and 
wishing, with Jim, that she could meet 
every class every day. 

Some weekday church school 
teachers have taught in public schools 
before they were married. Others are 
retired schoolteachers. Occasionally 
ministers with Christian education 
training will teach one or more peri- 
ods a week, as do directors of Chris- 
tian education in local churches. 
However, some of the volunteer 
weekday teachers have never had 
protessional teacher training. They 
do have good academic backgrounds 
and have studied Christian education 
in leadership courses and laboratory 
schools. 

The first requisite of a weekday 
church school teacher is that she have 
a sound Christian faith which means 
so much to her that she wants to 
communicate it to others. But she 
must also have an educational back- 
ground and experience to enable her 
to teach as effectively as does the 
public school teacher with whom she 
is sharing time. The standard of work 
must be worthy of the faith that is 
being shared. 

Weekday teachers find that pupils 
respond readily to their teaching. A 
sixth-grader said to his teacher, “You 
mean you care enough about us to 
come every Thursday to teach us? 
Your religion must mean something 
to you.” Not all children will be as 
discerning of the teacher’s motivation 
as was this boy, but they are often 
impressed by the fact that a teacher 
will give up a weekday afternoon 
every week to be with them. Pupils 
and teachers enjoy their fellowship 
together, and ready smiles and eager 
friendships show how much the week- 
day classes mean to both. 


Religion becomes a weekday affair 


The teacher in the weekday school 
helps boys and girls to know that the 
gospel has meaning for them through 
the week as well as on Sunday. Pupils 
discover that the Bible is important 
as they relate it to courses they are 
studying in school or to situations 
they are facing. 

A class of fourth-graders were in- 
dignant over the transfer of pupils 
from another school to theirs. At 
their public school teacher’s sugges- 
tion, they brought their problem to 
the weekday church school teacher. 


With her they discussed many ques- 
tions regarding their attitude toward 
the newcomers. They thought to- 
gether about whether loving God 
made any difference in the way they 
acted in school. They spent the entire 
period working through their prob- 
lem. Later the public school teacher 
reported a change in the children’s 
behavior as a result of this session. 

Perhaps the most rewarding oppor- 
tunity of weekday church school 
teachers is that of reaching many un- 
churched pupils with Christian teach- 
ing, sometimes for the first time in 
their lives. After attending class for 
a week or two, a twelve-year-old in 
a midwestern city approached his 
leader at the end of the period and 
asked, “Teacher, who is this Jesus 
you're all talking about?’ No Chris- 
tian can face a greater challenge than 
this. While there will be few pupils 
with this limited knowledge of the 
Christian faith, there are nearly al- 
ways some who have had no other 
contact with the church. Many of 
these soon begin attending a Sunday 
church school and take their families 
with them, as a result of this con- 
tact. A weekday teacher is an evan- 
gelist and a missionary. 

Leaders in a weekday church school 
have many opportunities for growth. 
There is usually a supervisor who 
gives in-service training through con- 
sultation, group conferences, guided 
reading, and other means. State 
councils send newsletters and hold 
training conferences. The National 
Council of Churches provides a pro- 
gram of enrichment and education 
through a newsletter and a national 
annual meeting of professional and 
volunteer leaders. 

The teachers whose weekday classes 
are held at the same time in one 
building often meet informally before 
and after class to discuss their plans 
and problems. An observer will hear 
such comments as, “How would you 
have handled this... ?” “For the first 
time my class today began to...” “I 
tried what you suggested and it 
worked.” These conversations may 
not be labeled leadership training but 
weekday teachers learn a great deal 
from them, and in the process make 
friendships with persons worthy of 
high esteem. 

There is a great demand for more 
volunteer weekday teachers. Anyone 
interested in this unusual type of 
service for the church should ask his 
or her minister, the city council of 
churches, or someone on the com- 
munity weekday church school com- 
mittee about opportunities for this 
kind of teaching. The children are 
waiting. Who will share his faith with 
them? 
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A nation-wide 


struggle for peace 


by J. Quinter MILLER 


Assistant 
General Beker for Field Operations, 
National Council of Churches 


| eee GOOD WILL 
among men is urgent business. World 
War III must not come! Although 
leaders of both state and church are 
aroused, it is doubtful that the people 
generally are adequately concerned. 
These compatriots of ours, in the 
homes, churches, and communities 
across the land, are enamored with 
the blessedness of America as it is. 
Yet the world’s very being is threat- 
ened! 

The absence of good will, in a world 
whose leaders possess such destruc- 
tive nuclear power, is our threat. The 
words of Zechariah are again pro- 
phetic in the midst of an armaments 
race: “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, says the Lord of 
hosts.” 

In this awesome situation churches 
and Christians throughout the United 
States have been invited to undertake 
a nation-wide program for peace. The 
beginning of this effort was the Fifth 
World Order Study Conference held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, November 18 to 
21, 1958. The report of this confer- 
ence, entitled Christian Responsibility 
on a Changing Planet, is a central 
resource for community and local 
church effort. Background papers, 
carefully prepared before the confer- 
ence, also are available. 

The nation-wide program for peace 
is being projected by the cooperating 
denominations in order to summon 
churchmen to excercise in interna- 
tional affairs their Christian responsi- 
bility as citizens. The coordinated 
efforts of the Christian Social Educa- 
tion and Action agencies will be con- 
centrated in councils of churches from 
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June 1959 to June 1960. Council lead- 
ers, together with churchmen, 
churchwomen, young people, have 
collaborated in the development of 
the program. This is an unprece- 
dented undertaking in the field of 
Protestant-Orthodox cooperation. 


What is contemplated? 


It is hoped that a leadership train- 
ing seminar for lay men and women 
and clergy will be held in each of the 
fifty states. Insofar as practicable, 
these will be held during September 
and October 1959. The purpose of 
these seminars is to prepare leaders 
for leadership training programs 
to be held November and December. 

The community programs will train 
leaders for local church groups, in- 
cluding fellowships of women, men, 
and youth, Sunday schools and official 
boards, and possibly for Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A. discussion groups. 

Concentrated study and discussion 
programs, including sermons, forums, 
universities of life, Lenten schools 
of religion, young married couples’ 
club meetings, Sunday school class 
efforts, and other programs, will fol- 
low in every possible local church 
during the period January to June 
1960. It is hoped that this study will 
awaken the conscience, inform the 
mind, and arouse individual Christ- 
ians to witness and act in behalf of 
world peace. Having probed our 
Christian responsibilities, we may 
help shape an intelligent, sacrificial 
course for our nation. 


Program suggestions 


The topics suggested for the lead- 
ership training seminars are those 
which formed the six areas of special 
studv at the Cleveland Conference: 

1. Moral and theological founda- 
tions for Christian responsibility in 
international relations. 

2. Problems of power struggle and 
the search for security in the nuclear 
space age. 
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3. Overseas areas of rapid 
change. 
4. The changing dimensions of hy 
man rights. tn: 
5. International institutions aij : 
peaceful change. 
6sMissions, service, and inte 
tional relations. f 
The widest kind of group particy ip 
tion will be sought for each semin 
Individuals and groups will be er 
couraged to participate in local, 
national, and international actic} 
programs sponsored by communion} 
councils of churches, and gove > 
agencies. Special information 
made available by seminar lea 
concerning ongoing education, 
ice, and action projects. In this 
it is hoped that thousands of pers 
will become involved in the strug 
to win the peace—a peace which 1a 
be lasting and righteous. : 
The responsibility for program for 
mat, leadership, and the choice ¢ 
source materials rests upon e 
sponsoring group. Using the sug) 
gestions and materials of the Natione| 
Council’s Department of Internatio 
Affairs, each sponsoring group maj 
adapt the program in whatever wa 
seems most desirable. The Depai 
ment of International Affairs and 
Social Action agencies of the com) 
munions cooperating in the Natior 
Council of Churches stand ready 
offer assistance wherever possib 
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Emerging patterns 


As this article is written, it is t 
early to report a comprehensive 
ture of state and local experience 
planning. Yet one can discern 
there will be varied approaches. He} 
are some examples. 

The Ohio Council of Churches 
planned a one-day (Saturday) 
ing Conference program. To 
maximum use of specialized leader- 
ship, the conference will include 
simultaneous seminars, one for young 
people and one for adults. A truly 
comprehensive calendar of events: 


i 
fe at the 1959 Ohio Pastors’ 
iference in January with an in- 

Dt jtional luncheon honoring the 

Since of Peace” declamatory fina- 

_ There will be an Ecumenical 

Workshop in June for training 
ng people in international affairs 

Ck | twelve to fifteen area youth con- 
lances will be held on United Na- 

x | Sunday, October 12. The annual 
ince of Peace” local contests fol- 
‘on November 8. The Youth Week 

i" 0 emphasis on the theme “Into 

7 the World” will be followed by 


[he Missouri Council will devote 
two-day annual meeting to the 
|) @isideration of international affairs. 
sre are tentative plans for a third 
of ie on Sunday, in order to reach 
dents. 
ee Kentucky Council has planned 
{0 seminars, one in eastern Ken- 
1 and one in the western part of 
tate. This will enable leaders 
churches in all parts of the 
te to attend. 
The Washington-Northern Idaho 
»}uncil will make international af- 
af rs the theme of its annual Seabeck 


is 
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Conference for church leaders. Plans 
for this summer institute include a 
lectureship on international affairs. 

The Council of Churches of St. 
Joseph County (South Bend, Ind- 
iana) followed the Cleveland Con- 
ference with a Third Congressional 
District Institute on International 
Affairs. One hundred and fifty persons 
attended from four counties in the 
district, with visitors from Lake 
County, Indiana, and Berrien County, 
Michigan. The theme was “Christian 
Concern for Areas of Rapid Social 
Change.” 

The Congressman-elect from the 
district attended and conducted a 
discussion group for high school and 
college youth. The keynote address 
and a closing message were given by 
Dr. Kenneth Maxwell, director of the 
Department of International Affairs 
of the National Council of Churches. 

After the opening address, three 
discussion groups were led by teams 
from the three counties of the con- 
gressional district. Each discussion 
group dealt with Christian responsi- 
bility for underdeveloped areas, more 
philosophically in the morning and 
very practically in the afternoon. The 


opportunities for service open to in- 
dividual Christians and groups were 
outlined. The Cleveland World Order 
Conference materials were used as 
source materials throughout the day. 

Dr. Grover Hartman, executive 
Secretary of the St. Joseph County 
Council, reports the next goal as 
action church by church. A plan for 
finding and relating each community 
to a sister city overseas is being 
developed. 

Dr. Hartman says, “We are also 
accepting the implication of debate 
on the China recognition issue. As a 
part of this discussion we are work- 
ing with the International Relations 
Council in arranging an address by 
Nationalist Chinese Ambassador, 
George Yeh. We think debate on for- 
eign policy under church leadership 
is healthy.” 

The St. Joseph County Council also 
took a leading part in the institute 
sponsored by the Indiana Council of 
Churches. 

The issues with which the nation- 
wide program for peace grapples are 
complicated and difficult to under- 
stand. Nothing short of a persistent 
and disciplined onslaught by the total 


» concern of Christian young people for international affairs was expressed to President Eisen- 
swer and other government officials in March, 1959, when 33 denominational youth leaders gath- 
‘ed in Washington, D.C. Here Stuart Langton, national chairman of UCYM, and Dr. Kenneth Max- 
ell of the National Council’s Department of International Affairs, confer with Senator John Kennedy. 
seph Nettis 
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Christian community will get at the 
heart of the problems. And even then, 
peace in our time remains in the 
balance. Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness were the goals of Amer- 
ica’s founding fathers. This land, 
beloved by them and us, has a mission 
in the world: it is to share our goods, 
our treasures of scientific know-how, 
our devotion to liberty and freedom, 
and our understanding of man’s pur- 
pose and destiny, with all peace-lov- 
ing peoples. And there are millions 
in the world hungry for what we have 
to share. 

The nation-wide program for peace 
is an effort in which every reader may 
have a part. Let us exercise our 


Education for mission, 


1959-1960 


By William C. WALZER 


Associate General Director and Director of Promotion, 
Commission on Missionary Education, National 
Council of Churches 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Friendship Press 


F ROM the ox-cart to the jet age in 
a few short years.” Thus has some- 
one described the revolution that’s 
going on all over Africa. Political 
revolt is evident in every day’s news- 
paper. A recent edition of The New 
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Christian responsibility by becoming 
personally involved in this program. 
If we carry the program for peace 
forward in every group of which 
we are members, we can help our 
churches increase among men the 
love of God and neighbor. 


Source Materials 

Christian Responsibility on a Changing 
Planet, the report of the Fifth World 
Order Study Conference, 35c each. 

Study Guide, to be used with the report, 
25¢ each. 

Background papers, for use in the na- 
tion-wide Program of Education and 
Action for Peace, originally prepared 
for the Fifth World Order Study Con- 


York Times carried no less than 
nineteen major news items on African 
nations. Two national magazines, Hol- 
iday and Atlantic Monthly, have re- 
cently devoted entire issues to Africa. 


Revolution in Africa 


Self-government now, without de- 
lay, is the demand of millions of 
Africans. Nothing is accomplished by 
saying that Africans are not ready 
for self-government. They intend to 
have it, ready or not. Witness four 
new African nations in the past five 
years and six that will become inde- 
pendent in the next five years. 

Far more significant for his own 
future and the future of the world, 
however, is the turmoil in the spirit 
of the African himself. With the 
uprooting of centuries-old tribal cus- 
toms and social patterns, it is small 
wonder that confusion reigns in many 
African minds and hearts. Tribal gods 
and witch doctors have lost their hold. 
A deep spiritual search is on. 

Africans are as naturally religious 


ference, published in individual pan 
phlets. They may be purchased at 2 
each or $2.00 for the set of 12 pani 
phlets. 


(Order the publications above 
Department of Publication and Dis 
tion, National Council of the Churchd 
of Christ in the U.S.A., 120 East 23rd $} 
New York 10, N.Y.) e 


“Christian Education and Internationj 
Affairs,” a special issue of the Inte 
national Journal of Religious Educa) 
tion, November 1959. 100 or moi 
copies, 25e each; 20 to 99 copies, 3f} 
each; 6 to 19 copies, 40¢ each; 1 to | 
copies, 50c each. Reservations io} 
copies now being accepted. Order froz| 
International Journal, Box 303, Ney 
York 2(s eve 
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thousands of West Africans have} 
turned to Islam, a faith invading these} 
lands from many sides. Buddhism) 
and Hinduism are finding fertile soil 
in some of the countries. 4 

In all this, what is the Christian} 
responsibility? A vast challenge lies| 
upon the Christians of Africa and the! 
rest of the world to bring to ali} 
Africans the gospel in all its dimen-} 
sions. For a century and a half the} 
campaign has been on. Yet never| 
before in Africa has there been as 
wide an opportunity for Christianity 
as now exists. | 

Primary responsibility for evan-) 
gelizing Africa, the continent which 
may one day be the center of world 
civilization, lies with the African’ 
Christians themselves. Yet they are 
asking for the help of Christians in 
North America and other parts of the 
world. It is our obligation, therefore, 
to be informed about our fellow 
Christians in Africa, to seek to under- 
stand the spiritual struggle of that 
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ast continent’s uncommitted multi- 
Judes, and to support the Christian 
yorld mission on this extensive fron- 
ier. 

| With this in mind, representatives 
\£ twenty-eight Protestant denomina- 
ions, working together in the Com- 
nission on Missionary Education, 
degan four years ago making plans 
‘or an educational program on the 
Christian mission in Africa. Now a 
whole series of graded materials, in- 
‘‘luding books, study guides, maps, 
lays, films and filmstrips, and picture 
lbums, have appeared for use in the 
“nissionary education program of the 
oeal church. This program is fully 
Jescribed in the 1959-1960 Annual 
Announcement of Friendship Press, 
‘now available free from denomina- 
tional missionary education offices 
and bookstores. 

|| Materials for children include lively 
stories about African children, such 
as Boloji and Old Hippo, by Juanita 
P. Schacklett, for primaries; and New 
Magic, by Esma R. Booth, for juniors. 
Picture books that will help children 
understand the life of children in 
Africa are Children of Africa, a new 


book in the “Around the World” 


ja new album containing fifteen large 
teaching pictures. A large “Picture 
(Map of Africa” and the filmstrip 


Helpful study guides have also been 
published for this age group. 
| Books for older children and young 
‘people have been written by long- 
\time residents of Africa. Junior highs 
will find African friends in the stories 
of Esther Daniels, in Paths That 
\Cross; while senior highs will read 
with interest six stories by former 
missionary Esther D. Horner, in Jun- 
gles Ahead! Bishop Newell S. Booth 
has prepared a small book with many 
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“series; and World Friends: in Africa, 


pictures, entitled This Is Africa South 
of the Sahara. Study guides for these 
age groups are also available. 

Africa materials for adults have 
been prepared by people who have 
lived in Africa for many years and 
many of whom have returned to that 
continent for regular visits. Books 
include The Way in Africa, by George 
W. Carpenter; and Africa Disturbed, 
by Emory and Myrta Ross, who inter- 
viewed hundreds of Africans from 
all over Africa to bring together the 
African’s own story of his people’s 
struggles. A filmstrip, Face to the 
Future, and a moving one-act play, 
Edge of the Village, depict social and 
spiritual problems of everyday people. 
A large full-color map of Africa, with 
photographs and drawings of African 
life along the sides, enable teacher 
and student to see the geographical 
relation of the many countries it 
comprises. Especially prepared for 
student groups is The Halting King- 
dom: Christianity and the African 
Revolution, by John and Rena Ka- 
refa-Smart—a clergyman, physician, 
and African government official, and 
his American wife, who write con- 
vincingly to Christians of the world 
concerning their responsibility in 
Africa. 


Revolution north of the border 


A revolution just as real, though 
much less dramatic, has been going on 
in the United States and Canada. Not 
only do fewer North Americans now 
live in rural regions, but technology 
is revolutionizing even farm and town 
life. Old patterns are breaking down, 
new ones are not yet established. 
Differences between urban and rural 
life are becoming less and less ap- 
parent. 


Town and country areas have con- 
stantly fed the cities with people, 
food, and other resources. Life in 
these areas was pretty stable and the 
church unchanging. But all that is 
changed now, and Christians of both 
city and country are being forced to 
redefine “The Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country.” This is the home 
mission theme for 1959-1960. A pro- 
gram of graded materials on this 
theme seeks to answer questions such 
as: How is the life of rural boys and 
girls, men and women, changing in 
the new town and country scene? 
What is the church’s responsibility in 
this new situation? How are urban 
and rural people interdependent? 
What can urban and rural people do 
to build better communities? 

Children of both city and country 
will read with joy the story of A Gift 
of Turtles, by Ella Mae Charlton (for 
primaries), and The Singing Bridge, 
by Rita Puttcamp (for juniors), in 
which influxes of new people change 
whole communities. Also useful in 
teaching boys and girls are the new 
picture album, World Friends: In 
Town and Country, a “Picture Map of 
the United States,’ a new “Around 
the World” picture book, Children of 
North America, and a new filmstrip 
about boys and girls entitled Town 
and Country Cousins. 

For senior young people, J. Martin 
Baily, business manager of the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, has written Windbreaks, six 
stories of young people in rural 
churches. Alice Cobb, a favorite au- 
thor, has written for junior-high 
young people Raising Cane on Huck- 
leberry, a story from the Tennessee 
mountains. Study guides accompany 
both these books, as they do the chil- 
dren’s materials. Also for young peo- 
ple is a challenging sound filmstrip, 
Digging Deep, about a youth group 
working together on an action project. 

Rockwell C. Smith, popular speak- 
er and rural sociologist, has prepared 
the major book for adults, People, 
Land and Churches. In it he chal- 
lenges all of us, urban and rural alike, 
to the mission in rural North America. 
On Good Soil, by Wilfred Bockelman, 
is a series of “biographies” of local 
churches and what they have done 
for their communities. Accompanying 
these books is an outstanding sound 
filmstrip, This Sustaining Bread. 
Planned as a meditation filmstrip, it 
is built around the theme of bread as 
the universal symbol of fellowship 
and nourishment, both physical and 
spiritual. More than fifty beautiful 
selections of modern art work, in full 
color, provide the frames and visual 
stimulation for this filmstrip. The 
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Young adults 


come into their own 


by M. F. ALLEN, JR. 


Director of Adult and Family Education, 


Sereppenr en eS Board of Publication and 


Yous ADULTS, in whom bud- 
ding maturity is combined with the 
vigor of youth, have the potential for 
making the churches more effective 
instruments of Christian witness. Yet 
many churches seem hardly aware of 
them and their problems, with the re- 
sult that some young adults have 
come to doubt the relevance of the 
church to their lives. They wonder if 
they really belong. 

The problem is how to involve 
young adults in the life of the church 
in such a way that their own needs 
will be met at the same time that the 
church benefits from their contribu- 
tion. A church that seeks to enlist the 
support of its young-adult members 
must develop a program relevant to 
their modern situation. It must help 
them to maintain personal integrity 
in a world of change and conflict, and 
to build Christian homes that, as El- 
ton Trueblood prescribes, are “ad- 
vance demonstrations of the heavenly 
kingdom.” 

The prospect for including young 
adults in an active church program 
designed to meet their continuing 
spiritual needs is hopeful. Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, a com- 
munion of small congregations located 
chiefly in the border states of the 
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Tistian Education, Memphis, Tennessee 


South, has developed such a program 
with considerable success. 


We initiate a denominational program 


It all began in the late 1940’s, when 
leaders of this church gradually be- 
came aware that almost no provision 
was being made to meet the special 
needs of young adults in their con- 
gregations. Most churches of this de- 
nomination had but one adult class, or 
at most one for men and another for 
women. Members of these classes 
were largely older people, so that 
younger adults felt out of place. 

Then, in the spring of 1949, the late 
Clark Williamson, a pioneer in Chris- 
tian education for the denomination, 
issued a call for young adults to at- 
tend a denominational Young Adult 
Conference. Only thirty-two young 
adults came, but this group found a 
common fellowship, became aware of 
common needs and interests, and dis- 
covered a new enthusiasm for the 
work of the church. 

As a result of this first meeting of 
the conference, young adults through- 
out the denomination responded to 
the church’s effort to minister to their 
special needs and interests. Young- 
adult classes were formed in church 
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_ through a quarterly mimeographed | 


Young adult groups sometimes meet on 
Sunday morning and again one night a 
week for study of the Bible, Christian 
faith, stewardship, Christian family 
life, and many current social issues. 
Clinton Grant 


schools, and study groups sprang into| 
being. Young adults began to be| i 
aware of themselves as part of 
life of the church, and to voice ir | 
ideas and opinions. Church leaders |} 
in turn became aware of young adults | 
as persons to be ministered to and as’ 
potential contributors to the ministry | | 
of the whole church. : } 
The. Young Adult Conference is) 
now an annual affair. It has become} 
a symbol of what young adults, work- } 
ing together, can do. Nearly one hun-} 
dred young adults meet late in May} 
of each year in a state park in w 
Tennessee, near the center of the di 
nomination’s membership. Discussion \ 
groups of from ten to twenty-five | 
members explore the implications of | 
the Christian faith in various areas | 
related to young-adult life. There are | i 
opportunities for worship, for group | 
games and singing, and for getting ac- | 
quainted. The atmosphere of warm | 
fellowship has special meaning for | 
those conferees who come from small | 
congregations that include few other | 
young adults. | 
Insights arrived at in the conference | 
discussion groups are introduced to 
young adults in local churches } 


publication, The Young Adult Work- 
er, and an annual program guide, The | 
Steering Wheel. Both of these publi- i 
cations contain suggestions for elec- | 
tive studies based on study resounaay 
such as the Public Affairs Pam: 
Reflection Books, Laymen’s Theologi- 

cal Library, World Christian B 
cooperative texts of the Committee 
the Graded Series, and other books 
adaptable to group study in the 
church. Resources include ‘ 
such as the Family Life Audio-Visual — 
Series and the Living sie at Our — 
Work Series. 


The program is taking hold ; 


It is encouraging to note the extent | 
to which young adults in local 
churches have responded to the de- — 
nomination’s program for them, par. 
ticularly in small rural and industri 
communities. In Kentucky, Iowa, a 
Texas, for example, three small con- 
gregations have been having an ac: 
tive young-adult program for several — 
years. These groups meet regulé 
on Sunday mornings during the 
church school hour and again on Sun- 
day evening or at some othe ie 


4 


“for study and discussion. 
_ Christian family life, the use of the 
\. | Christian faith and steward- 
‘ship, and current social issues are 
among the topics of greatest interest 
to these groups. In addition, these 
_ young adults have been drawn into 
the life of the larger church. They 
hold positions of leadership in the 
‘church school, on ‘church planning 
‘land administrative committees, and 
“Jon the board of deacons. Annual- 
«\\ly a delegation of young adults from 
| of the three congregations at- 
tends the denomination’s Young Adult 
“Conference, bringing back new 
_ Knowledge and ideas to share with 
‘ \others. Young adults representing 
two of these congregations are on the 
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Young Adult Committee which plans 
the denominational program for 
young adults, including the Young 
Adult Conference. 

In each case the young adults re- 
gard their church as the most sig- 
nificant unifying force in the com- 
munity. Getting them to participate 
is no problem. As one pastor put it, 
“All you have to do is ask them.” An- 
other, impressed with the part these 
young people are playing in the life 
of his church, declared, “As go our 
young adults, so goes the church.” The 
enthusiasm for the program is con- 
tagious as interested friends and 
neighbors, invited to “come and see,” 
join the fellowship. 

Resources available for the devel- 


Wazars THIS—a kindergarten?” 
A middle-aged church member had 
stumbled on the Tuesday-morning 
play group in the backyard of our 
church parsonage. Ten preschool 
youngsters were happily swinging, 
crawling into a tent, digging in a sand 
pile, or pedaling tricycles under the 


opment and promotion of the young- 
adult program have been limited, yet 
the response has been good. As young 
adults become increasingly aware of 
themselves as an integral part of the 
church and assume leadership re- 
sponsibility, they become better par- 
ents, citizens, Christians. A gratifying 
result of young-adult participation in 
church work is the new vitality with 
which their characteristic vigor im- 
bues the life of the church. 

The experience of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church indicates that a 
church which offers a meaningful 
program to its young adults will be 
repaid many times over by the inter- 
est and effort they will bring to the 
church program. 


A play group for preschoolers 


watchful eye of two mothers. Five 
other mothers sat in the shade near 
by, chatting and sewing. No, this 
wasn’t a kindergarten, not even a 
nursery school—just an attempt on 
the part of a few young mothers to 
satisfy their children’s need for com- 
panionship. 


The church was well 
equipped for indoor 
children’s play, 

but the group 

met outdoors 

in good weather. 
The little children 
played in the 

sand, pedaled 
tricycles, and swung 
in the swings, 
under the watchful 
eye of two 

of the mothers. 
Clark and Clark 
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Early that year a dozen mothers 
from our church had met to consider 
how they might provide a weekly 
playgroup experience for their chil- 
dren, several of whom were attending 
Sunday church school. The idea was 
not new; the previous year other 
mothers had organized a similar play 
group for their children, most of 
whom had since gone on to public- 
school kindergarten. 

We decided to meet at the church 
on Tuesday mornings from 10:00 to 
11:30 for an eight-week term. Each 
week two mothers were to supervise 
the children’s activities in one part 
of the building or outdoors, depending 
on the weather, while the rest of us 
met elsewhere for an informal pro- 
gram of our own. Our purpose was to 
become better acquainted among our- 
selves and to be on hand in case a 
child should urgently require his 
mother’s comforting presence. 

The church had almost everything 
the children needed to keep them 
busy. In addition to children’s furni- 
ture, there were plenty of toys, story 
books, modeling clay, paints and 
crayons, and other play materials. We 
collected modest dues from each 
mother to cover the cost of anything 
else we felt was needed. Mothers in 
charge of the play group were also 
asked to furnish a midmorning snack 
of orange juice and crackers for that 
week. 

From then on, every Tuesday morn- 
ing was a unique experience for 


mothers and children alike. To be 
sure, there were certain routines 
which helped to establish a comfort- 
able feeling of familiarity, such as 
free play on arrival and an orange- 
juice break followed by storytelling. 

But each mother brought with her 
a special skill to enrich the session. 
One played the piano while children 
danced or marched spontaneously, 
jingling bells, shaking a tambourine, 
or clanging a triangle in time with 
the music. Another, a graduate of a 
teachers’ college, knew singing games 
and finger plays. Mothers with an 
artistic flair, or more patience than 
the rest of us, mixed tempera paints 
in muffin pans and let the children 
splash away on large sheets of wrap- 
ping paper. A portable record player 


and children’s records brought from | 


home always proved a treat. On 
warm, sunny days, often the entire 
hour and a half was spent out of doors 
in active play, listening to stories 
under a shade tree, and watching a 
pet turtle poke along in the grass. 

Meanwhile we mothers who were 
not in charge of the children for the 
week went off to another room to 
square-dance, play ping-pong, or en- 
gage in some creative activity such 
as making and remodeling hats for 
ourselves. 

One windy day we undertook a 
church-membership survey in town. 
Wherever we found an unchurched 
family, we left a card telling about 
our church: its worship services, 


Sunday school, youth fellowship, and 
adult activities. With this information’ 
went a personal invitation to come 

Some mornings we discussed topics | 
of concern to young mothers, such as 
toilet training or temper tantrums. Te 
be able to confess to our own i 
adequacy and past mistakes in 
rearing, and to discover that othe 
mothers were having the same prob- | 
lems, was a wonderful release. 

Our greatest benefit from this co- 
operative venture, however, came in 
observing our own children as they 
learned to fit in with their group. As | 
we watched the children play to- | 


teristics. The younger children tend- 
ed to gravitate toward one another, | » 
even though communication between } 
them was limited to an occasion 
word or gesture, such as exchanging } 
toys. The older ones set up their own | 
households and were very conscious } ° 
of their status as the “elders” of the | — 
group. It was especially gratifying | 
for a mother to see a particularly shy || | 
child begin to take the initiative in | 
play situations, or an aggressive child | 
learn to share a coveted piece of | 
equipment patiently and peaceably. | 

Several of the mothers, who showed |) 
their competence in working with the 1 
children, were enlisted as Sunday | 
school teachers. 

As one mother expressed it at a 
closing session, “It’s hard to tell who | 
benefited most: the mothers or the 
children!” 


Memorials in the Interchurch Center 


THE GREAT Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, shown in this small picture, is nearing completion. 
The offices of the National Council of Churches will be ready 
for occupancy in late September or early October. Offices of 
several denominations and interdenominational organizations 
will be ready a few weeks later. There is still opportunity to 
contribute memorials in the building, in the form of meeting 
rooms, furnishings, offices, and many special features. Pro- 
vision has also been made for memorializing loves ones, friends, 
and persons who have rendered outstanding service in ‘a 
"Book of Remembrance," as announced on page one of the 
May issue of the Journal. An eight-page booklet, Book of 
Remembrance, will be sent free to any Journal reader 
wishing more detailed information. Requests should be sent to 
Mr. Francis S. Harmon, Vice-President, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. A fitting 
memorial can be provided by sharing in the completion of this 
great building, which will be visited by people from all over 


the world. 
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Education for mission, 1959-60 | 
(Continued from page 19) 


adult study guide contains the entire 
script of the filmstrip. é 
How are these programs and ma- 
terials used in the local church? Some 
denominational leaders see the pro- 
grams as supplementary to the reg- 
ular Sunday curriculum. Others — 
suggest them for the vacation church 
school. Still others use them in extra 
sessions or in weekday Christian ed-— 
ucation. Church family nights with 
graded classes are suggested by some 
denominations. The materials are 
used by adults in adult education and 
by youth in youth groups. The books 
are equally valuable for personal 
reading, and the filmstrips may serve 
as discussion starters. Plays provide a 
central focus for study and discussion. 
Whatever the use, the goal is a 
church more concerned about our 
neighbors in Canada and the United 
States and across the seas, a church ~ 
with a new awareness of its responsi- 
bility and privilege of sharing the 
gospel with all men everywhere. 
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torrent Evaluations 


_ from a nation-wide network of inter- 
t enominational committees) 


- dolescent Development series 

| Eight motion pictures, b&w. Produced 
y the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Textfilm Department), 1953-1958. Avail- 
ble from university and other educa- 
jonal film libraries.* Rental rates will 
ary. 
|| Meaning of Adolescence (16 minutes) 
i Physical Aspects of Puberty (19 min- 
| ites) 
q Age of Turmoil (20 minutes) 

| Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence 

_ 22 minutes) 
; | Meeting the Needs of Adolescents (19 
ainutes) 
(The above films nave been previously 
jvaluated: page 3, Audio-Visual Re- 
‘ource Guide, 4th edition.) 
|| Discipline During Adolescence (16 min- 


ittle discipline are dramatized in the 
_ tory of a sixteen-year-old youth who 
jas been staying out late at night and 
llipping in his school work. His mother 
thooses to ignore the situation until he 
wants to talk about it; his father finally 
tuts off his allowance and restricts him 
io home every evening. 

' Emotional Maturity (20 minutes). Dave 
's crushed when his more-or-less steady 
irl becomes less so. The school football 
fero with car carries the co-ed away, 


“ 7Indicates subject area or areas used by 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to clas- 
church-related| A-V materials. This 
“Standard in its field” gives evaluations of 
2,500 motion pictures, sound and silent 
filmstrips, slides, and recordings, plus other 
materials. $10. 


& 
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ites). Results of both too much and too , 


leaving Dave seething with resentment. 
He asks his dad for the wherewithal to 
buy his own auto, but receives little 
sympathy, let alone understanding. His 
mother appreciates her son’s predica- 
ment, but also fails to give him the emo- 
tional support he needs. 


Social Acceptability (20 minutes). A 
sixteen-year-old girl wants to be part of 
a popular high-school clique more than 
anything else in the whole world. Her 
parents know that shyness has shackled 
her social life, but they are unable to 
do much about it. The mother is par- 
tially responsible because of her own 
feelings of insecurity; the father tries to 
work out the double-barreled dilemma 
with little success. 


Each film in this last trio of the series 
compares favorably with the prede- 
cessors. Just enough story line is pre- 
sented to set up the situation adequately, 
and then the production comes to an 
“open end.” The problems are therefore 
explored in relative depth, and several 
alternatives are suggested; but the ulti- 
mate judgment is left to the viewer. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for the discussion 
stimulation of parents, these films are 
RECOMMENDED for the same type of use 
with leaders and teachers. “Discipline...” 
touches upon a secondary consideration, 
as the parents portrayed literally force 
their offspring to get to church on Sun- 
day morning after a late, late Saturday 
night. “Emotional ...” paints a sensitive 
and knowing portrait of a youth who 
cannot help doing what he does. “Social 

.” possesses a great strength in showing 
a wide range of social adjustment among 
the teen-agers pictured. Follow-up film- 
strips are available for all of the motion 
pictures in the series, at $5.00 each. 

(All three films: VII-D; X-C-2; 
“Emotional Maturity’: VI-C-1)+ 


Adventures of * 


10-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by John Hubley for the Guggen- 
heim Museum, 1957. Available from 
Contemporary Films (267 W. 25th St., 
New York 1, N.Y. or 614 Davis St., Evans- 
ton, Ill.).* Rental: $10.00. 


The maturation of a man symbolized 
by an “*” is visualized in animation. As 
a child, he enjoys the richness of seeing, 
doing, and questioning all about him. His 
father, however, has lost much of such 
joy in living, as a result of the monotony 
and repetitive nature of adult life. As the 
boy approaches manhood, he begins to 
slip into such a trap, but in time redis- 
covers through his own son the wealth 
of childhood. 

If you haven’t the foggiest notion what 
this film has to do with Christian educa- 
tion, it isn’t for you. For the folks who 
yearn for refreshing visual treatments of 
eternal human dilemmas, however, this 
material is one to see and use. The art 
work is impressionistic, the musical score 
is original jazz. So brief it seems to end 
before it began, the film focuses sharply 
on the matter of mental stegnation. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED as a _ discussion 
springboard with more sophisticated 
groups of young people through adults, 
it is ACCEPTABLE for the same use with 


Evaluation “Ratings” 
and Their Meanings 


HicHLty REcoMMENDED—superior in 
virtually every quality; an out- 
standing contribution to its sub- 
ject area; will probably remain a 
“classic” in its field for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—generally good to 
excellent in overall quality and 
potential contribution to its area; 
could be used with a minimum of 
difficulty to the utilization leader. 

ACCEPTABLE—average in overall qual- 
ity and potential; adequate and 
satisfactory without being espe- 
cially distinctive. 

Limirep—mediocre in general; could 
be useful in part, if adapted. 

Not REcOMMENDED—poor in religious 
educational potential as well as 
average to poor in technical quali- 
ties. 


others of the same ages. For greatest 
benefit, screen it a second time before or 
during utilization. 

(VII-D; VI-B)+ 


Alternatives 

24-minute motion picture, color, guide. 
Produced by National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors and cooperating 
agencies, 1959. Available from Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation (Nyack, N.Y.) and 
some denominational film  libraries.* 
Rental: $7.50. 

Many young men of draft age, as well 
as their parents and adult counselors, 
are unaware of the legitimate alterna- 
tives to military service afforded under 
the draft law or of the legal provisions 
safeguarding the rights of all genuine 
conscientious objectors. This motion pic- 
ture deals with noncombatant service 
(I-A-O), civilian service (I-O), and 
nonregistration, devoting major time and 
attention to the latter pair. 

Objective yet sympathetic, it is RECOM- 
MENDED as an instructive discussion stim- 
ulator with senior highs, young people, 
parents, leaders, and teachers. The sub- 
ject area is all too barren; and if the 
material fails to cover it completely, the 
strengths of the piece far outweigh the 
weaknesses. Assuming recognized status 
for COs in general, the film does a work- 
manlike job of outlining the facets of 
each alternative. The script becomes flat 
and tedious at times, but the narration 
of actor Don Murray (I-O during World 
War 2) lends warmth and personality. 
Especially useful for those unfamiliar 
with the possibilities suggested, the film 
deserves follow-up discussion, for which 
ideas are to be found in the leader’s 
guide. 

(VIII-G; VI-A-3; IX-B-3)} 

Animals at Work in Nature 
10-minute motion picture, color or 


b&w, guide. Produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1956. Available from 


regional EBF rental libraries.* Rental: 
$4.00 color, $2.50 b&w. 
Bees, woodpeckers, crickets, orioles, 


caterpillars, ants, gophers, and beavers 
(Continued on page 26) 
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“Recognizing the total mission of the Church, we seek to provide the climate for developing q 


communicative tools and techniques related to its major concerns.” 


announcing the 16th 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE on AUDIO-VISUALS IN THE CHURCH 


including the Second NATIONAL EXECUTIVE CONSULTATION 


SEPTEMBER 6-11, 1959 


Sunday evening—Friday evening 


“IMPROVING CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION" 
Key-noter 


“Communicating the Gospel to All the World” 
Dr. A. DALE FIERS, president, United 
Christian Missionary Society, Disciple of Christ 


Platform Team 


Dr. D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF, professor of 
Christian education, Princeton Theological) 
Seminary, and the Rey. WILLIAM F. FORE.| 
director of visual education, Methodist board| 
of missions; assisted by visualization special: 
ists of the Jam Handy Organization. 


Chaplain| 


The Rev. OSCAR J. RUMPF, professor of 
practical theology, Eden Theological Semi- 
nary, and author of “The Use of Audio- 
Visuals in the Church” 


sponsored by the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Department of A-V and Broadcast Education 
Broadcasting and Film Commission 
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ensulation Laboratories 


- persons with International and national respon- 
lities and interests) 


, Production of A-Vs—the Rev. ALEXANDER B. 
|| Fercuson, director of films, Broadcasting and 


Film Commission; and Dr. Howarp E. Tower, 
director of program and production, Methodist 
TV, Radio, and Film Commission. 


Distribution of A-Vs (including local dealers) 
—the Rev. Cuartes W. Krause, manager for 
A-Vs, John Knox Press, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.; and P. H. Jarrarian, past president, Na- 


| tional A-V Association. 


. Curriculum Correlation of A-Vs— Mary 


Pumuis Younc, director of A-V education, 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A,; 
and Mitprep A. Macnuson, executive director, 
Department of Curriculum Development, 
NCC. 


. A-Vs in Evangelism Efforts—Dr. Rate M. 


Howpeman, executive secretary, Board of 
Evangelism, Evangelical United Brethren 
Church; and the Rev. Mizton A. HeErrzman, 


‘executive director, Department of Educational 
F Evangelism, NCC. 


A-Vs in Leadership Education—Loren 
Watters, director of leadership training, 
United Church of Christ (E&R); and Dr. B. F. 
Jackson, Jr., director of A-V services, Di- 
vision of the Local Church, Methodist Church. 


A-Vs in Missionary Education—the Rev. C. A. 
WEESNER, executive secretary for A-V serv- 
ices, United Christian Missionary Society, 
Disciples of Christ; and Dr. J. ALLAN Rancxk, 
general director, Commission on Missionary 
Education, NCC. 


. A-Vs in the Church Overseas (RAVEMCCO)— 


the Rev. Epwin M. Lumens, executive secre- 
tary, Radio, Visual Education, and Mass Com- 
munication Committee, Division of Foreign 
Missions, NCC. 


Registration $20.00 


| [waived for ministerial students and others 
: pursuing religious education degrees in ac- 
credited institutions) 


‘ For a detailed brochure and registration 
_ forms, write: 
f 


DAVBE, NCC 
257 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Conference Laboratories 


(for staff and volunteer personnel of subnational de- 
nominational units plus state, county, and local coun- 
cils of churches) 


1B. 


2B. 


3B. 


4B. 


5B. 


6B. 


7B. 


Meeting Specific Needs with Self-Produced 
A-Vs—the Rev. Russett Hoetrzet, Methodist 
pastor and leader of numerous “do-it-your- 
self” workshops. 


Setting-Up and Maintaining an Effective A-V 
Library—Betty Pracuer, director of Chris- 
tian education, San Antonio (Texas) Council 
of Churches. 


Helping Local Churches Integrate A-Vs Into 
Curriculum and Program—Wuu1am S. HocKk- 
MAN, director of Christian education, Glens 
Falls (N.Y.) Presbyterian Church, and church 
editor, Educational Screen & A-V Guide 
magazine. 


Improving Evangelism Efforts with A-Vs— 
the Rev. JosepH F. Quick, executive secretary 
for evangelism, Protestant Council of the City 
of New York. 


Improving Leadership Education with A-Vs— 
the Rev. A. Merrirr Dirrrericu, executive 
secretary, Iowa Conferences Boards of Edu- 
cation, Methodist Church; and Fiorence Lez, 
director of Christian education, Wichita 
(Kans.) Council of Churches. 


Improving Missionary Education with A-Vs— 
Doris DemaREE, associate for Indiana, United 
Christian Missionary Society, Disciples of 
Christ. 


Designing a Comprehensive A-V Program for 
Our Constituencies—the Rev. Haroutp L. 
CiarkK, associate executive secretary, Federa- 
tion of Churches of Rochester (N.Y.) & Vicin- 
ity; and the Rev. Witt1am M. BeEtx, director 
of Christian education, Synod of Florida, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
FILM FESTIVAL 
FEATURING SELECTED CLASSICS 
FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


WORLD’S LARGEST PREVIEW 
LIBRARY OF NEW AND 
CURRENT CHURCH-RELATED 
A-V MATERIALS 
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for SUMMER. 
PROGRAMS — 


CAMPS AND 
CONFERENCES 


THE “OUR CHILDREN” 
SERIES FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Christian guidance for Primary- 
Junior boys and girls in their every- 
day lives. 
13 films—15 minutes each. 
Black & white or Color. 
$5.00 and $8.00. 


LIVING BIBLE SERIES 


26 films based on the life and 
teachings of Christ. Faithfully ad- 
hering to the Bible. 
15 minutes each. 
Black & white or Color. 
From $5.00. 


BOOK OF ACTS 
SERIES 

10 films por- 
traying the 
beginnings of the 
Christian church. 
15 minutes each. 
Black & white 


or Color. 
$6.00 and $9.00. 


MANY 
OTHER FILMS 
TO CHOGSE FROM 
COVERING EVERY 
MAJOR CHURCH ¢ 
EMPHASIS _ 


filly flr INC. a 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd. zi 
Hollywood 38, California 


Please send FREE catalog and name 
= of nearest dealer. 


Name 
Adcress 
City 


(Continued from page 23) 


are viewed in their daily efforts to build 
homes, raise their young, and provide 
food stores. Close-up photography en- 
ables a study of the special parts in each 
creature’s body that are intended to act 
as unique tools. 

As with many such materials from so- 
called secular producers, teachers and 
leaders will have to supply explicitly 
religious tie-ins, but the wonder of God’s 
provisions for animal life should neces- 
sitate a minimum of relating. The excel- 
lent photography (book the color print) 
features detailed and unusual close-ups; 
the script is interesting and well organ- 
ized; the entire film has an air of authen- 
ticity. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for instruc- 
tive entertainment with family groups, 
it is RECOMMENDED as an instructional tool 
with primaries and juniors. Again, for 
the modest extra cost, use the color print. 

(I-A-4)7 


Bearer of the Book 


28-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the American Bible Society, 
1958. Available from the producer, 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y.*. Rental: 
$4.00. 

The world-wide translation and dis- 
tribution efforts of the ABS are docu- 
mented through the eyes of one worker. 
Opening among the Navahos of north- 
eastern Arizona, the film continues 
through the Scriptures’ impact upon 
Guatemalan Indians, Congolese children, 
and South American people of all ages. 
Concluding scenes describe the Society’s 
ministry among the needy and handi- 
capped of the United States. 

Visually stimulating, it packs a mass of 
information into less than a half-hour. 
In the minds of some, this may consti- 
tute a strength; for others, it may add 
up to a minus. Camera-work quality 
and script pacing, however, are several 
notches above the average and contribute 
to effectiveness. The pitch for support 
of the organization is there, but in good 
taste. As with most ABS films, the re- 
quest is firm yet underplayed: the accent 
is on the people to be served and the 
problems inherent to that service, rather 
than on the organization involved. All 
in all, the production is RECOMMENDED as 
an instructive promotion and motivation 
material with junior highs through 
adults, ACCEPTABLE for the same uses with 
juniors. 

(IU-B-2 & 3; E-4)7 


A Better You series 

Six filmstrips averaging 45 frames, 
color, captions, guide. Produced by Popu- 
lar Science Publishing Co., 1955. Avail- 
able from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y.,and MHB Co. 
dealers.* Sale: $35.50 as a set; $6.50 in- 
dividually. 

Making Friends Is Easy 

Popularity Comes to You 

So You Want to Make a Good Impres- 

sion 

Yes, Politeness Is For You 

Your Boss Is Proud of You 

Yours for the Best 

Each strip uses a modified cartoon 


treatment to review fundamental ide 
in each category. Provisions for revie 
are built into the continuity. 

The set is ACCEPTABLE for the instruc 
tive discussion stimulation of old 
juniors and junior highs. The artwork |) =: 
simple and clever but the basic psy = 
chology and philosophy are something led)»: 
than Christian at points. These poten! 
tial dangers of superficiality or surface; 
scratching nevertheless could focus th) = 
attention of a class upon a related prob) = 
lem and initiative give-and-take leadin} 
to concreteness in Christian concepts an) | 
applications. 

(Making Friends ...: VI-B-2 

Popularity ...: VI-B-2 


So You Want ...: VI-B-1,2,&6 |} 
Yes, Politeness ... : VI-B-1 i 
Your Boss ...: VI-B-8 } 


Yours for the Best: VI-B)+ 
The Bright Side 


23-minute motion picture, b&w, gui 
Produced by the Mental Health F 
Board, 1957. Available from the produce = 
267 W. 25th St, New York 1, N.Y 
Rental: $7.00. 

The Dunn family at home, work, and = 
play exemplifies the sharing of family) : 
life with the child members. A series 0!) = 
mutual experiences demonstrates ways it 
which everyday opportunities for suck} 
sharing may be developed. Center of the, 
storyline is an all-day picnie for whict) 
each family member has some respon+ 
sibilities and from which he or she 
ceives numerous satisfactions. 

Church audiences may wince at the 
“all-day” affair being on a Sunday bui - 
these are some of the facts of 
American life, are they not? This item 
may add to the implications of the film} 
for follow-up considerations. The parents 
and youngsters are winsome and beliey-}_ 
able if not typical (and, after all, who} 
wants to be typical?). Not over-long, the} 
piece still retains a leisurely pace andj) 
has moments that simulate observation) 
of a real situation rather than viewing) 
of something staged. On the other hand 
the mother and father are so understand-} 
ing at times that some viewers may be-' 
come dubious. Further, the matter is not! 
explored in depth though the producer’ 
probably did not intend to do so. RECOM- 
MENDED for the discussion stimulation of| 
parents, it is ACCEPTABLE for the motivar} 
tion of this audience, as well. i 

(VII-G; D, H)+ a 


Christian Frontiers in Alaska 

84-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 3314 rpm recording. Produced by 
the Methodist Church (Board of Mis- 
sions), 1955. Available from Methodist} 
Publishing Houses.* Sale: $11.00; rental 
$2.50. 

A quick panorama of the 49th state 
physical characteristics introduces a set 
of contemporary challenges in population 
growth and ethnic changes. The second 
segment describes Methodist work among 
the people’s physical, mental, and spir= 
itual needs. Problems touched include 
housing, nutrition, education, church ex= 
tension, health, and family life. Several 
institutions of the sponsoring denomina= 
tion are visited. 
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\As suggested above, the material is of 
fimary interest to Methodists and a few 
ferences are dated by Alaska’s attain- 
lent of statehood. However, the majority 
| the content is pertinent and timely. 
echnical qualities are good generally. 
MMENDED for the instruction of junior 
through adults in the sponsoring 
\Mowship, it could be acceprasLe for the 
ime use and ages in other communions 
rovided utilization leaders correct the 
lete information. 
\(V-B-4)+ 


esus, the Friend series 


|| Four filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
ith or without 3314 rpm recordings. 

\\roduced by Family Films (Family Film- 
\frips), 1958. Available from denomina- 
lonal film libraries and other Family 
jealers.* Sale: $19.50 complete; $5.25 
lach filmstrip, $2.00 each recording (two 
Itles). 

'The Calling of Levi (20 frames) uses 
Mark 2:13 and 14. Jesus, looking for dis- 
‘iples or “helpers,” recognizes in the tax 
ollector qualities of honesty and de- 
\endability. He calls and the man accepts. 
= \| Jesus and the Children (23 frames) 
tisualizes Matthew 19:13 and 14. A num- 
jer of boys and girls accompany their 
jarents in a visit to the Master. At first 
jurned away by the disciples, the young- 
‘ters are heard by Jesus and he calls 
hem to him. 
| Jesus Visits Zacchaeus (22 frames) is 
ased on Luke 19:1-10. The popular story 
ollows the man from his climb up that 
ree through his decisions to follow Jesus’ 
way. 
| Jesus Visits Mary and Martha (22 
jrames) comes from Luke 10:38-42. 
\While in the women’s home, Jesus be- 
tomes the focus of a complaint. Mary 
) sits chatting with him while Martha does 
2° all the work of preparing a special meal. 
The latter’s frustration over Martha’s 
lack of help brings Jesus’ explanation 
that there is more than one way to 
jemonstrate love. 

The evaluators came away from this 
+ with mixed reactions. On the 
“plus” side, using a male narrator for 
tertain children’s materials can be a real 
strength. When his voice bogs in conde- 
scending over-sentimentality, however, 
‘the potential is lost. The artist has pic- 
tured Jesus with a mustache. An attempt 
to break a visual stereotype is most com- 
mendable though this innovation leaves 
‘a little to be desired. For many classes 
of the very young, these materials may 
\be harmless or even contribute to learn- 
ing of a positive nature. Teachers are 
nonetheless cautioned on the apparent 
though subtle inclusion of an all too com- 
mon general idea: Jesus cares for, calls, 
is concerned with only those who are 
loving, honest, dependable, etc. This is 
not easily noticeable in any of the four 
except “Levi”; the basic concept of seek- 
ing to do what Jesus wants is important, 
yet is this the totality or essence of 
gospel interpretation for four- and five- 
year-olds? The producer has demon- 
strated sound intent by keeping the strips 
relatively brief, using simple artwork, 
and aiding teachers with helpful use 


a a 


suggestions, however. Thus, “Levi” is 
LIMITED for the instruction and motiva- 
tion of kindergarteners and ‘younger 
primaries, the other three are ACCEPTABLE 
for the same uses and ages. 

(II-A-2; VI-B-2)+ 


Letter from Alaska 


20-minute motion picture, color, guide. 
Produced by Northern Films, 1957. Avail- 
able from some university and other 
educational film libraries.* Rental rates 
will vary. (Producer’s address: 1947 14th 
Ave., N., Seattle 2, Wash.) 

A trip up the Alaskan highway takes 
the viewer into what is now a new state, 
through the gateway city of Anchorage. 
Live photography and animated maps 
review the former territory’s history 
from 1741 and sketch its present portrait 
in terms of people, economy, climate, 
agriculture, public education, and geog- 
raphy. Little reference is made to the 
Church’s role past or present; the film 
was produced prior to Congress’ passage 
of statehood. 

These two flaws are minor if you are 
looking for an excellent supplementary 
material. Accurate and concise other- 
wise, the film is RECOMMENDED for the 
instruction of juniors through adults. 
Photography and script are very good; 
the leader’s guide should be helpful, too. 
In balancing its treatment timewise of 
rural and urban Alaska, it succeeds in 
offering a spot cross section. 

(V-B-4)7 


The Middle East 


25-minute motion picture, color, guide. 
Produced by the International Film 
Foundation, 1958. Available from the 
producer, 1 E. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y., plus some denominational and edu- 
cational film libraries.* Rental: $10.00. 

Introduced by an animated sequence 
on the birth, accomplishments, and con- 
tributions to succeeding cultures of an- 
cient civilizations, Julien Bryan’s latest 
release examines the Middle East’s con- 
temporary social and economic conditions 
in their feudel setting. Hitting upon how 
much of the impetus of Arab nationalism 
stems from the spirit of American de- 
mocracy, the film takes limited glances 
into the beginnings under way as well 
as the fears still alive with respect to 
Russia, the West, poverty, disease, and 
1,000,000 displaced persons. 

Few if any of Bryan’s productions fail 
to leave viewers breathless from the 
scope of subject matter covered in less 
than thirty minutes. If some of the sub- 
topics are skimmed over a bit lightly, 
this is a calculated risk. Excellent in 
general authenticity, movement, and 
camera work, this opus is RECOMMENDED 
for the instruction and discussion stimu- 
lation of junior highs through adults. 
The opening segment is arresting but 
crudely related to the whole of the ma- 
terial. As suggested above, a wealth of 
rather disconnected data is pulled to- 
gether and woven expertly into a con- 
tinuity of celluloid. Christianity does not 
receive salient mention but the role of 
religions in the area is treated. 

(VIII-C; B)t 


HOW MANY JOURNALS 
DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED? 


You can find the answer by jotting down 
the number of persons in each category 
below . 


Pastor 


Director of Christian Education 


General Superintendent 
Audio-Visual Counselor 
—_______ Nursery Leaders 
Kindergarten Leaders 


Primary Superintendent 
Primary Teachers 

E Junior Superintendent 
——____ Junior Teachers 

—_____ Junior High Superintendent 
—______ Junior High Teachers 
Young People’s Superintendent 
Young People’s Teachers 
Adult Department Leaders 
Youth Advisors 

Boy and Girl Scout Leaders 
Teachers-in-Training 


Concerned Parents 
Others 
Church Library 


This total is the number of Journal 
oon you need in a money-saving 
club. 


Enter your new or increased order 
today and let additional members of 
your Christian education staff bene- 
fit from personal Journal copies for 
at-home reading. 


This extra time spent with the Jour- 
nal will aid your teachers and leaders 
to work more effectively with chil- 
dren, young people, and adults. 


Journal special issues belong in the 
permanent “tool kit” of every teacher. 
Special issues are kept in stock for 
immediate shipment. 


INTERNATIONAL 


OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Box 238 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Teds Resources 


for July and 
August 


Primary 
Department 
by Caroline Cole PINEO * 


NOTE: The August resources draw 
upon materials in Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls, No. 2, Summer, 1959. 
Order a copy now from the Connecticut 
Council of Churches, 210 Pearl Street, 
Hartford 3, Connecticut. Single copy, 
50¢. Annual subscription for the three 
issues is $1.25. 


July Resources 


THEME FOR JuLy: Loving and Kind- 
ness Remind Us of God 


For the Leader 


Wherever they are found—in the 
inconspicuous byways of personal re- 
lationships or in large-scale pronounce- 
ments and programs — loving and kind- 
ness remind us of God. 

Children of the Riverside Church 
School who included these words in 
their call to worship! had discovered two 
prerequisites for its effective realization: 
one must walk slowly, and one must be 
quiet. 

A Quaker was speaking during a 
meeting for worship. “There are many 
different sorts of silences,” he said. “First 
there is the silence of the desert. It is 
a silence which is dead. If you stand in 
the middle of a desert and make a great 
shout, it will seem like a very little 
noise because the space is limitless. There 
is nothing for your voice to meet, and 


*Editor of Educational Materials for Chil- 
dren, American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

1Set to musie in The W Whole World Sing- 
ing, by Thomas, Friendship Press. 
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so it trails into nothingness. Everything 
is dead, so there is no response. 

“Then there is the silence you find 
in a cave. When you first walk in there 
is an absolute, deep silence. But the 
slightest noise you make, especially if 
you set up a big cry like the one you 
made in the desert, will create for the 
moment an enormous sound very often 
greatly multiplied by the fact that it 
comes back at you in a thousand echoes. 
For a moment or two the place is alive 
with voices; but when you listen to 
them, they are all your own voice com- 
ing back at you. Although the place 
sounds alive, it too is dead. You can 
go on shouting and keep the silence 
away, but you very soon will get tired 
because nothing is coming back to you 
in the way of response except your own 
voice. So, when you stop shouting, the 
silence quickly comes back, and the cave 
seems even more empty and silent be- 
cause it has recently been filled with 
the echoes of your own shouts. 


“Thirdly, there is the silence you find - 


in an operating room of a great hospi- 
tal. Here is not a dead silence or an 
empty silence, but a silence which is 
packed full of purpose. The silence is 
the heart of the combined intentions of 
all those present to save the life, if they 
can, of the person lying on the table. 
It is a silence of the most intense and 
utter purposefulness, and it is all directed 
toward the good of another person: the 
patient. 

“Finally, there is the silence of a 
meeting for worship. is is a silence 
which is contributed to by all the people 
present and regarded as very important 
by them all, just as it is by all the people 
in an operating room. But there are 
several significant differences. This si- 
lence is for the purpose of communica- 
tion. The minds of all are not concen- 
trated upon another of their fellows who 
is in trouble, but are joined together in 
talking to and, what is more important, 
listening to God. In the creation of that 
sort of silence and from participation 
in it comes a benefit, not to one person 
lying on a table, but to every person 
taking part in that meeting for worship.” 

Cotmn Bett’ 

Groups, large and small, may share 
in such creative silences. From the ex- 
perience comes an increased awareness 
of God’s purposes and plans, and new 
challenges for demonstrating loving and 
kindness. The world is full of fascinating 
stories of how simple folk have re- 
sponded to basic human needs—their 
own and others—and through God’s con- 
tinuing guidance have contributed to 
the world’s understanding and well- 
being. Every community has its share 
of inspired people and projects. Often 
the simple examples are the more sig- 
nificant because they are common to 
many and within the reach of all. 

The July services relate to the basic 
human needs for (1) home, (2) food, 
(3) friendship, and (4) service oppor- 
tunities. Primary boys and girls will 
identify themselves with the children in 
the true stories given below. Their own 
ideas and experiences will contribute 
to discussions and point the way to an 
appropriate sharing project. 


*Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. Used by per- 
mission of the author. 
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. proceed. The center then becomes a 


A leader will find it helpful to ask| . 
himself a series of questions about each} 
of these four topics and to jot down his | 
answers and reactions to the questions. | y 
Also, listing references to supplementary } © 
worship materials or ideas which come} “ 
to mind will be useful in planning details | 
later. 1 
1. Why is it important for everyone { 
to have a home? (Homes provide fam-_ 
ilies, food, friends, opportunities to | 
share.) i 

2. How .does God’s plan make provi- As 
sion for this basic need? i 

3. Is this need being met adequately f 
for individuals and families of the pri- | 
mary department? Are there experiences | 
of special significance such as families | | 
which have just moved into the com- } 
munity’ or into new houses, home dedi- 
cation services, and the like? y 

4. What Bible stories or verses appear | ., 
appropriate? What recent experiences } . 
or news stories illustrate how God de- | : 
pends on the love and efforts of people? || 

5. What have we done to help? 
more can we do? i 

Through such an exercise, a leader | 
will find his own ideas, experiences, and |. 
background knowledge focusing on the | . 
theme, providing supplementary resource | 
material of greater relevance than any | 
printed in a magazine. Browsing through | 
the hymnals and suggested resource | » 
books will reveal appropriate poems, | 
songs, prayers, meditations, and Bible } . 
references. Plan to incorporate some of | | 
the ideas expressed in this introductory | 
material. } 

Plan some way to create an “interest | 
center” each week. One possibility would | 
be a series of pictures or sketches dis- | 
played as the discussion and service | 


sort of summary of the day’s experience, | 
The stories are central to each service. |) 
They can be used as presented or, in 
one or more cases, told in installments, — 
interspersed with discussion, Bible study, | 
or meditation. 
During periods of silence, thoughts may | 
be guided toward appreciation for what | 
may have been taken for granted and | 
decisions as to what more can be done to | 
help others. 


Resources 


“Before Worship” is an appropriate | 
musical Call to Worship for the month. } 
Suggested resource books include” | 
Hymns for Primary Worship (Westmin-— 
ster and Judson Press); The Whole 
World Singing, Thomas (Friendship | 
Press); As Children Worship, Perkins — 
(Pilgrim Press); Children’s Worship in : 
the Church School, Perkins (Harpers); 
and More Children’s Worship in the 
Church School, Brown (Harpers). 
Plan to undertake at least one service 
project during the month. If possible : 
relate this to your church’s program of 
missionary outreach. If there is nothing — 
appropriate for primary children here, 
inquire about children’s projects from 
your denominational board or Church 
World Service, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. The American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, — 
recommends a project for sharing food 


\yvith Lebanese refugees. This is described 

‘na “Friendly Things to Do” (summer edi- 

jon). Considerable material is provided 
help interpret the children who live 

‘hp this Bible land. 

| Refer to services of recent months for 

| feretions in order of worship. Consider 

ts 

1 


following additional suggestions. 


4 L Home 


jjoncs: “Dear God, we thank you for 
ih ourselves,” “We thank thee, Father, 
| for our homes,” “I think that it is 
|| good to know” (all in Hyms for Pri- 
|| mary Worship’) - 

'|BiBLE Verses: Psalms 4:7; 31:7; 136:1-9, 
| 25, 26 (as a litany); Proverbs 18:24; 
| Matthew 25:35 

5rory: “Friendly Doors” (printed below) 
_ Discussion: 

| Hundreds of thousands of families in 
many parts of the world are still home- 
less refugees. For example, in Hong Kong 
| people have only bed space to call 
their own. A narrow place to sleep is 
4 | a only home they know. In Germany, 
families are still living in camps after 
“many years, with little hope of ever 
finding a new home. Are there families 
in your community who came to Amer- 
fea as displaced persons? 


| if 
2, Food 
‘Sone: “To God, who gives our daily 
| bread” (in The Whole World Singing’) 
Brtz: Matthew 10:8; 25:35,37,40; Deu- 
| teronomy 17:17 
_ Sory: “Suk Ja’s First Bowl of Milk” 
ie (printed below) 
| Meprrartion: 
Think with God 
Milk tastes good. 
| Milk helps to build strong bodies. 
Many people work hard so we may 
have milk to drink. 
| Thank God for milk. 
Wh 
{ 
3. Friendship 
_ Sones: “Our thoughts go round the 
| world,” “All children who live in dis- 
tant lands” (in The Whole World 
_ Singing’) 
\Story: “Hands Across the Sea” (printed 
below) 
_ Discussion: 


about these things: 


|Sonc: “How beautiful is the green earth” 
(in The Whole World Singing’) 
‘Buz: Psalm 118:24; Isaiah 41:6 
‘Story: “It Pays to Advertise” (printed 
| below) 

| Ceremony to dedicate gifts for whatever 
bs service project was selected. 

. 
Stories: 
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Friendly Doors 
- Valentine was thirteen; her brother, 
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| Developing friendships sornetimes in- 


Herman, was seven. They could not 

remember ever having been so happy. 

Adele and Marie were really too young 

to understand, but Mr. and Mrs. Beranyk 

understood only too well and had to 

pe themselves to believe it was really 
e. 

The big ship sailed up New York 
Harbor past the Statue of Liberty, which 
blinked a cheery “Welcome” to travelers 
from across the sea. The Beranyks had 
often dreamed about coming to Amer- 
ica, and now at last their dreams were 
coming true. Here they would make a 
new home and new friends. Here they 
could forget the war and the long years 
they had lived crowded together with 
other homeless families in the big Aus- 
trian camp. Of course they did not know 
much English, but that would change 
soon. And anyway smiles were a sort 
of special language. 

From New York the Beranyks went 
to Walpole, Massachusetts, where the 
doors of a friendly little cottage were 
swinging open to them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fowell, who owned this little place, ex- 
tended a warm greeting. “Come and 
stay here. Make it your own. Do what 
you like and stay as long as you need 
until you have found a permanent home 
and a job.” 

So the Beranyks settled in the cottage. 
Valentine and Herman knew what kind 
of work their father would like to do. 
He was a mason, and a good one too. 
Some day he would build their own 
home, but first he must find work to 
earn money for food and rent and clothes. 
In a nearby town the Natick Builders 
needed a mason. “Would Mr. Beranyk 
like to come to work?” 

Of course he would, but it was many 
miles—too far to walk. Trains and buses 
were not convenient, and it seemed im- 
possible until once again friendly doors 
opened. A neighbor invited him to ride 
most of the way. Others began to talk 
of helping the family find a home nearer 
Natick. That would be even better. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Beranyk. “We love 
our cottage, but others will be needing 
it. We must move, but where?” 

Soon real-estate agents, ministers, and 
friends were searching ads in the papers. 
They telephoned and visited wherever 
a sign told of a place “For Rent.” Always 
the answer seemed to be the same. 

“Are there children?” 

“Yes, there are five friendly, helpful 
children. Won’t you let them come here 
to live?” Always the answer was “No.” 
But not always, for one day the answer 
came. “Yes, they will be welcome here.” 

The young man who owned the house 
in the center of Natick had small chil- 
dren too. He knew how hard it was to 
find a home, for he had tried a long time. 
And now that he had a big house—more 
than he needed—he would like nothing 
better than sharing it with other chil- 
dren. 

“We have a new home! We have a new 
home!” chorused Valentine and Herman 
when their father reported their good 
fortune. That is, they had a house, even 
though their suitcases were not filled 
with enough magic to provide the furni- 
ture and all the many things they would 
need to live in that house. 

“T have a good job,” said Mr. Beranyk. 
“We can save money to buy things we 
need, a few at a time.” 

Maybe their suitcases were not filled 
with magic, but it seemed there was 
magic somewhere. For if you had been 
at the First Church of Natick on that 
Sunday morning, you would have heard 
an unusual announcement. 


“Into our community is coming a new 
family,’ explained the minister. “They 
have come a long way. They have willing 
hands, cheery smiles, and an eagerness 
to share our life in Natick. After much 
searching a home has been found for 
them, but they have no furniture. If 
you would like to share something from 
your home, won’t you bring it to 80 
South Street before the end of the 
month?” 

When the last day of the month ar- 
rived, the friendliest door of all opened 
wide to Mr. and Mrs. Beranyk and to 
Valentine, Herman, Adele, Marie, and 
baby Anthony. On that day everything 
was ready, and after what had been a 
long, long, long time the Beranyks moved 
into their very own home. Their spar- 
kling eyes and broad smiles were all 
the “thank-you’s” anyone needed. 

Soon Valentine and Herman were in 
school learning English quickly from 
their friends. On Sunday mornings they 
filled nearly a whole pew when they 
to church together. 

“What fine neighbors!” said the people 
of Natick. 

C.Cc-P; 


Suk Ja’s First Bowl of Milk 


“Look, look!” cried Suk Ja to her 
friends. “It’s nearly ready. See, it’s be- 
ginning to steam already.” 

From the doorway Suk Ja had been 
watching the excitement in the kitchen 
on that cold day. She saw the women fill 
the big iron kettle nearly full of water. 
From the big barrel they took some white 
powder and sprinkled it on top. Then 
they stirred and stirred, until all was 
mixed together and the foamy white 
liquid rose to the very brim. It seemed 


for: 
teachers 
parents 
churches 


Growing 
and Learning in 
the Kindergarten 


Mamie W. Hetnz. Growing and 
learning in the kindergarten works 
two ways. The children mature 
through experiences of adventure, 
exploration, and experimentation. 
Their teacher changes as she evalu- 
ates what happens. 

Emphasizing the church week- 
day kindergarten, Mamie Heinz 
shows you how to help children 
form habits, build attitudes, learn 
to get along with others, under- 
stand themselves better, and ex- 
perience God. 

A valuable guide for working 
with kindergarteners more under- 
standingly and creatively. $3.00 


ask your bookseller 
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to take forever to heat so big a kettle, 
but at last it was ready. 

Outside the long line of boys and girls 
and young mothers waited eagerly, each 
holding a bowl. Soon it was Suk Ja’s 
turn 


‘Tll hold it tight for a while,” thought 
Suk Ja. “It’s really too hot to drink just 
yet anyway.” When it was cooled a little, 
she took a warming, delicious drink. It 
was the only thing she had for lunch and 
the first milk Suk Ja had ever tasted. 

Let me tell you how this all happened. 

Several years ago, when Suk Ja Kim 
was only nine years old, her home in 
North Korea was destroyed during the 
war. With the fighting still going on 
around them, her family picked up the 
few things they had left—some cooking 
pots, a bowl for each, blankets—and 
headed south, carrying their things in 
a little cart or on their backs. After a 
week they came to Seoul, the capital of 
Korea. 

“We cannot stay here, either,” sighed 
Mrs. Kim, as she looked around at the 
great destruction everywhere in the 
capital. 

“No,” agreed Mr. Kim. “We must push 
on still further. We can rest here a litile 
while though, if you are too weary.” 

‘Tll be all right after a bit. It’s just 
that I do wish we could soon find a 
safe place to stay.” 

“We will, Mother, we will,” encouraged 
Suk Ja. And Suk Ja was right. It took 
them ten more days of walking to find 
it, but at last they arrived at the port 
of Kunsan. Here there was little damage 
and here the Kims decided to stay. 

Kunsan was very crowded, because 
thousands of people just like the Kims 
had found their way to this southern 
city. More than 25.000 of them were 
crowded together, often cold and hungry 
because there were not nearly enough 
houses for everyone, nor nearly enough 


food. 


There was one day that winter that 
Suk Ja and her friends would never 
forget. It was the day the Quaker jeep 
and trailer arrived in camp bringing a 
very special gift. 

“What is it?” Suk Ja excitedly asked 
her father, who was a member of the 
camp committee and knew all about the 
big barrel. 

“Tt’s milk,” replied Mr. Kim. 

“But where did it come from? Who 
sent it? Is there enough for all of us?” 

“You are full of questions, aren’t you, 
my child? I can’t answer them all, but 
I can tell you a little. Across the ocean 
towards the rising sun is the country 
of America. In America are many boys 
and girls who have heard about us. They 
are sorry the war has brought destruc- 
tion to our country and suffering to our 
people. They asked what they could do 
to help. 

“Most children in America drink milk. 
It makes them strong and healthy, | and 
so they wanted to share it with us.” 

That was a great day when Suk Ja 
enjoyed her first warm, delicious drink 
of milk, but it was even more wonder- 
ful that she could have a bowlful every 
day for six months. 


It Pays to Advertise 


“Tt pays to advertise.” The three Jones 
children found that this was true. It all 
started when their mother told them a 
fascinating story. Mary and John and 
Jo couldn’t forget what happened to the 
woman who invited people to use her 
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house and her piano and her kitchen. 


“You know,” said John, “she thought 
she was so lonely, and I suppose she 
was.” 


“Of course,” said Mary, “with her hus- 
band dead and her family gone away.” 

“Well,” piped up Jo, “she certainly 
was nice to put a notice in the paper 
inviting lonely people to come and use 
her house, all for nothing.” 

“She had fun, helping others, I think,” 
said John. “It really paid her ‘to adver- 
tise. Say—what do you think would 
happen if we put an ad like that in the 
paper?” 

Right then and there the three Joneses 
formed a little club and held a secret 
meeting. 

The editor of the Town News was 
surprised to see Mary and John and Jo 
at his office door the next day. 

“Mr. Davis,” John said. “We would like 
to put an ad in your paper. Will you 
do it for us?” 

“Well, John, that depends,” replied 


the kindly Mr. Davis. “That all depends: 


on what you have to advertise.” 

“Here it is.’ John handed him a paper. 
Mr. Davis read: 

“Grandpa and grandma, would you 
like someone to mow your lawn or weed 
your garden? Sick people, de-you need 
someone to run errands with a bicycle 
or a wagon? Bring your groceries or 
mail? Children with chickenpox, measles, 
or whooping cough, would you like com- 
pany some afternoon? We could bring 
paper dolls, games, or books. (No mumps, 
because we haven’t had that yet.) If 


August Resources 


THEME FOR Aucust: Summer Is So 
Lovely 


For the Leader 


Boys and girls often visited the little 
house beside Walden Pond. For here - 


lived Henry David Thoreau, all by him- 
self. 

“The birds are my neighbors,” he 
would tell them. “The whole world— 
Ged’s world—is full of great wonders. 
They are all about me here. I can dis- 
cover them, and so can you.” 

Children understand what Thoreau 
meant. They are curious, eager to ex- 
periment, sensitive to color, sound and 
touch. “Summer is so lovely,” with its 
carefree hours and the world to enjoy. 
Although some children have greater 
access to more of the out-of-doors, no 
child is completely deprived of such 
adventure. 

Thoreau discovered something else 
that is important, too. He soon learned 
that he did not need to own many things 
to be happy. He did not need a big 
house, fancy food, costly clothes. When 
he lived simply he had more time to 
spend exploring the world about him, 
thinking great thoughts, and writing 
down some of these experiences and 
thoughts in his diary. 

Children understand about this, too. 
Part of the loveliness of summer is old 
clothes, picnics, walking in the rain, 
sleeping under the stars. Time has less 
relevance to the hands of the elock and 
more to the sun’s are in the heavens. 
To these basic ingredients of a world to 
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you would, telephone Irvington 
The Helping Others 

Mr. Davis looked up from his read 
“You mean you're offering your se 
ices?” 

“Yes, sir,” came the emphatic 
“We have a lot of free time now tha 
vacation. Mom told us a story abou 
lady who did something like this. 7 
thought it would be fun to es 

“Will you put in in, Mr. Davis 
Mary, her eyes dancing. 

“How much would it cost?” inquir 
John, opening his coin purse so 
pennies and nickels came tumbling ¢ 

“Well my friends, you aren’t the o1 
ones who like to help others and 
what you can. You’ve got a cart a 
bike, some paper dolls and books 
good strong arms. I’ve got a paper he 
The least, I can do is give the space 
your ad.” 

Mr. Davis made out a bill and wre 
across it, “For one ad, July 1959, pa 
in full. Signed, Gerald ’P. Davis.” : 

“Thank you,” said the children. 
hope we'll get some business.” ‘ 

Did the telephone ever jingle at the 
Jones’ home! After two weeks, the clt 
held_a secret meeting in the attic club- 
room. Carefully the children looked | t 
Club Rule No. 1: “We will give one 
morning a week to help others, noth 
to do with the family.” It was evid 
that they would either have to say 


j 
ub.” 
| 
; 


Ks 


in mat ee a eer ter Hh ee 


ses car hiner AF snapper 


to some people or stretch their “morning | 

a week.” ; : 
“We'll just change the rule to ‘one | 

day a week,’” said the club. irs PS 


discover and an adventuresome 3 
add a third, the opportunity to share, 
and a leader has all the materials fc 
making the summer lovely to enjoy a 
to remember. 


Program Suggestions 


This summer’s edition of Thoughts 7 
God for Boys and Girls (referred to at | 
the opening of resources for primaries 
is devoted primarily to discovering an 
enjoying God’s world out of door 
Stories, prayers, Bible verses, and poem 
introduce children’s experiences wit 
flowers and birds, animals and tree 
insects and weather—the music, colors, 
and sounds of God’s world. 

Excellent material relating to this gen- 
eral theme can also be found in 
Perkins and Brown books mentione 
under “Resources” above. The son 
“Thank you, dear God, for summer, 
may be used as the song for the month, . 

Here are some suggestions for organiza 
— plans for these five August Sun 

ays: 


1. Select five nature subjects (flow ers 
birds, trees, insects, weather, animals, 
etc.). Encourage children to share their 
own experiences and discoveries. Sup- 
plement with worship materials from re 
sources listed above. The making og 
scrapbook would provide a summary 
port, and between Sundays child 
might enjoy preparing pages on theit 
own. 

2. Select one nature theme, such a 
“Trees,” and develop it in some deta’ 
Relate other nature subjects to the 
theme as appropriate. Include discus- 


\ aia Renmnnrtiintys Btn 


ist 


“By Caroline 2, Pineo, in in Children’s Rel 
gion, Pilgrim Press. “Adapted and used b 
permission. 


jfions on the many kinds and uses of trees, 
jhe need for their care and conservation, 
tnd some basic and interesting factual 
nformation about them. Tell about 
johnny Appleseed, the Friendship Gift of 
Sherry Trees in Washington, D.C., the 
jamous treaty of friendship between 
William Penn and the Indians made 


| ese trees are the gifts of American 

joys and girls to unknown friends in an- 

ther land. A gift of 50c will plant a 
jree, and such a service project would 

ha appropriate. Write the American 

‘\friends Service Committee for further 
|nformation. 

| 3. Select two nature themes, such as 

‘Wonders of the Day” and “Wonders of 

the Night,” and select stories, poems, 

| ee and songs appropriate for the 
“services. 

. m| os 

i | 

Stories 

_ Be Glad for the Wonders of the Day 


| It seemed like the middle of the night 
‘when the alarm clock rang in Jim’s room. 
He bounded out of bed like lightning and 
icalled to Sally, “Get up, Sal, it’s time to 
get ready.” 
| “Right you are,” chimed in Dad from 
his room, and Mother began to sing a 
; favorite tune, “Morning Comes Early and 
Bright with Dew.” 
It did not take them long to dress, then 
put into the picnic basket the last few 
items from the refrigerator and pick up 
the binoculars from the hall table. Just 
as the first bit of light began to show in 
the eastern sky, the Mitchells were driv- 
ks pions the highway toward the State 
} Park. 
| It was still dark when they reached 
the reservation. Strange how empty and 
big the place seemed! They found their 
favorite fireplace, parked the car, and 
soon were off up the path. 
| For the next hour the four Mitchells 
had the loveliest time walking through 
‘the woods, listening to the early morning 
‘songs of the birds, and trying to discover 
\fom where music was coming. At first 
| a were hard to see, but as the light 
‘became brighter it was easier to rec- 
ognize their feathered friends. 
| There was no question about who was 
hungry. As the family sat down to 
| steaming pancakes, they paused for a 
|moment to enjoy the beauty and quiet of 
_ this lovely place. They repeated a fa- 
\vorite grace: “We thank thee, Lord, for, 
happy hearts; for rain and sunny weather: 
We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 
‘and that we are together.” 
|. “You know, Sal,” Jim broke the si- 
lence, “if we were home we’d just be get- 
, \ ting up now.” 
_“But it’s more fun to be here,” added 
‘Sally, to which they all agreed. 
Cac Pe 


(Psalms 148:7, 10; 92:1-2; Exodus 
16:7a; Romans. 13:12a; I Timothy 6:17) 


The Wonders of the Night 


_ The glowing campfire crackled in the 
dark. Mother, Dad, Jim, and Sally sat 


‘In Hymns for Primary Worship, No. 23. 
-*By Caroline Pineo in Thoughts of God 
for Boys and Girls, Connecticut Council of 
“Churches. Adapted and used by permission. 
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quietly watching the bright flames, each 
thinking his own thoughts. 

“How about a story, Dad?” asked Jim. 
“One about Paul Bunyan would be good.” 

“Or Brer Rabbit,” suggested Sally. 

When Dad had finished, it was Mother’s 
turn. “I’d like to read a story that was 
told long, long years ago,” she said. 
“People gathered around the campfires as 
families, and fathers told this story to 
their sons over and over again.” Reach- 
ing for the Bible, Mrs. Mitchell began 
reading the very first verse of Genesis, 
“In the beginning. . . .” 

[Read Genesis 1] 

“Do you suppose the stars shone as 
bright then as they do tonight?” asked 
Sally. 

“QO sure,” comforted Jim. 
you find the North Star, Sis?” 

With that, the four of them looked for 
the Big Dipper, followed the two end 
stars up above the Dipper to the North 
Star. They hunted for the Little Bear, 
too. Sally sang the song she had learned 
in Brownies about the Milky Way. 


“Say, can 


“Mother’s reading and our looking for 
stars reminds me of something else from 
the Bible,” suggested Dad. 

“The Star of Bethlehem?” questioned 
Jim. 

“A good idea, Son, but it was the North 

Star that gave me this idea. You know, 
that’s the very same star that shone on 
the early Hebrews around their camp- 
fires. It shone on David as he watched 
his sheep from the hilltop, and it was the 
same star that Jesus knew when he slept 
under the sky. We think the world has 
changed a lot; and it has, if you think 
about the way we live. But here, under 
the night sky, the world seems big and 
wonderful and sure, just as it did in those 
long-ago days.” 

When they had sung taps and made 
sure the fire was out, it was time to 
crawl into sleeping bags. Neither Jim nor 
Sally went to sleep right away. The 
wonders of the night gave them so much 
to think about. 

CHC SEs 


(Psalms 19:1; 92:1, 2) 


Junior Department 


by Gertrude Ann PRIESTER*® 


July Resources 


THEME FOR JULY: 
The Church at Work in the World 


For the Leader of Worship 


Summertime frequently gives church 
school teachers and leaders a chance to 
use some of the informal methods which 
are seldom appropriate during other 
months of the year. Many church schools 
now have facilities, or can take advan- 
tage of opportunities, for learning and 
worshiping out of doors at least once in 
a while. Other groups find time for extra 
sessions, work parties, or other kinds of 
activities requiring more work than can 
usually be accomplished during the reg- 
ular one-hour Sunday sessions. 

The suggestions for worship services in 
these two summer months are offered 
with the hope that teachers and leaders 
will try new ways to treat familiar topics, 
and will attempt at least one large proj- 
ect which can be shared later with other 
departments or with some of the adults 
in the church. For this reason no step- 
by-step schedule is given. Instead, the 
general thought to be developed is de- 
scribed, and one or two ideas are given 
for ways in which this might be carried 
out. If your own lesson materials offer 
other and better ideas, by all means sub- 
stitute them for those printed here. 

The services for this month are con- 
cerned with the work of the church 
around the world. This includes all kinds 
of church activities carried on in any and 


*Curriculum writer and editor, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania. 


all places. If your church has a special 
interest in some mission projects to which 
it gives money or other gifts, by all means 
plan to highlight the needs being met and 
the people involved. If you live near any 
home mission area for which the church 
is carrying on a special work, try to learn 
all you can about the project and find out 
whether or not your group could be of 
service there as an outgrowth of their 
study. 

If you have very little opportunity to 
plan with your juniors, you may have to 
gather the necessary information yourself 
and be prepared to tell about it. Or you 
could invite a guest from the project to 
describe the work being done. You will 
also want to plan carefully with the class 
teachers to see just when and how they 
can include in their lesson time informa- 
tion, stories, and discussion about the 
mission work of the church. 


Resource Suggestions 


First of all you will want to decide, 
with the help of the juniors, if possible, 
just which areas and projects you want to 
think about during the coming weeks. 
You will probably find that the persons 
responsible for the mission emphasis in 
your church program and in your wom- 
en’s association can be of real help to you 
if you are not familiar with the mission 
program yourself. 

Gather from your own church publica- 
tions, from travel posters and advertise- 
ments, from all kinds of magazines, and 
from your Friendship Press materials a 
good supply of pictures showing the peo- 
ple, places, living customs, and any other 
information that will make unfamiliar 
scenes seem more real and understand- 
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able to the juniors. Mount small pictures 
on colored construction paper. 

If you are able to meet out of doors for 
at least one of your worship services, why 
not make a clothesline picture display 
along the path to the place of worship? 
Simply tie a rope or heavy cord between 
two trees or posts, and attach the pictures 
as you would clothing to a clothesline, at 
an eye level convenient for the children. 

Collect from any source you know dolls 
dressed in the costumes of the places in 
which you are interested. Gather also 
any objects of beauty and interest which 
represent these places. People who col- 
lect such items or who have brought them 
back from a trip are often willing to 
come to talk about their dolls and curios. 
Be sure to explain the purpose of your 
study and give some guidance about the 
kind of things juniors would like to see 
and hear. Be sure to give the children 
a chance to ask questions. 

Make use of any appropriate Friendship 
Press books to which you have access. 
Plan to tell several stories during this 
month and to use as many songs from 
The Whole World Singing, by Edith 
Lovell Thomas, as you possibly can. 
Books of stories you will find especially 
helpful include The Round Window and 
The Singing Secret, by Elizabeth All- 
strom; Missionary Story Hour, compiled 
by Nina Millen; Many Hands in Many 
Lands, by Alice Geer Kelsey; and Stories 
for Junior Worship and More Stories for 
Junior Worship, by Alice Geer Kelsey. 
(All the above books are published by 
Friendship Press with the exception of 
the last two, which are from Abingdon.) 

If your group has not studied the co- 
operative mission themes for 1958-1959, 
the summer would be a good opportunity 
to undertake this study, perhaps using 
the whole Sunday morning for it if your 
curriculum permits flexibility. Friend- 
ship Press has produced for the denomi- 
nations the following materials for jun- 
iors, which have been widely used 
during this school year. 

Flaco, by Andrews ($1.50, paper), a 
story for junior children; and A Junior 
Teacher's Guide on Mexico (65c). These 
are for the home mission theme, “North 
American Neighbors.” 

They Live in Bible Lands, McGavran 
($150 paper), a revised edition of a book 
of stories laid im the Middle East; and A 
Junior Teacher's Guide on Bible Lands 
Today (65c). These are for the foreign 
theme, “The Middle East.” 

In addition, there are fifteen large 
teaching pictures in the World Friends 
Albums ($125 each), called World 
Friends: Mexicans and Spreading the 
Gospel. There is also a “Picture Map of 
North America,” a “Picture Map of Mex- 
ico,” and a “Picture Map of Alaska,” at 
$1.00 each. 

All of these may be ordered from your 
denominational bookstore. 

You could also use to great advantage 
2 globe of the world, a map of the United 
States, and a map of the world such as 
the one available from Friendship Press 
which is of especial value to church- 
school leaders and pupils (72 x 50 inches; 
latexed material $5.00, paper $2.00). A 
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very attractive permanent display could 
be arranged by attaching lengths of col- 
ored ribbon or string to locations on the 
map or globe, and at the opposite end of 
each string a doll or curio representing 
that place. This would help guests or 
children who come only once in a while 
to have some idea of what you have been 
studying. 


1. The Life and Customs of the 
People 

(Country or area as chosen by you and 
your juniors.) 

This service could center around the 
sharing of information about who the 
people are and how they live. Juniors 
could do some research individually or 
in groups, and make reports. Or a guest 
speaker- could tell about the lands and 
customs. Choose a hymn such as “In 
Christ There Is No East or West,” or 
“God’s World” from The Whole World 
Singing, and use it for your theme hymn 
during this month. You could use 
Matthew 28:16-20 as your central Scrip- 
ture passage for the month. : 


2. The Church at Work 

(in the places chosen and described last 
week.) 

Use a story of a missionary or of the 
nationals in the country, telling about 
some of the work done by the Christian 
Church there. Be sure to make it clear 
that these things are done in answer to 
Jesus’ command to make disciples and as 
our means of showing God’s love to the 
world. 


3. The World on Our Own 
Doorstep 


Center this service around the work - 


done to care for the needs of people who 
live very near, in your own community 
or-in your own country. If it is possible 
to visit such a project, arrange with the 
leaders there before you mention the idea 
to the juniors. Have some specific ques- 
tions in mind before the trip, so that it 
will not be merely an excursion. Reports 
on the trip could form the basis for your 
worship service. 

Perhaps the juniors will want to par- 
ticipate in a giving project as a result of 
this study. Plan the dedication of money 
or gifts as a part of your service. If you 
cannot make a trip to a near-by mission 
enterprise, tell a suitable story from one 
of the books suggested in the resource 
section. 


4. Thy Work Needs Many 


Hands 


This service could be based on the need 
for all kinds of skills, abilities, prayers, 
gifts, and concern in mission projects at 
home and abroad. Everyone possesses 
some means of helping. Plan to use pic- 
tures and a story to show how some 
people have been inspired to give and 
serve. 

In a prayer or prayer litany written by 
the juniors, dedicate some of the actual 
ways by which the juniors can help, being 
sure to include prayer as one of these. 


_well asa drama project. 


The story of the Antioch Church senc 
gifts to Jerusalem might be used as 
basic Scripture passage (Acts 11:27- 


August Resources 


THEME FOR AUGUST: , 
Jesus Teaches about Forgiveness 


For the Leader of Worship 


The primary resource suggested 
use this month is a simple parable p 
in verse, which can be expanded into 
big a production as you wish. Si 
church schools vary in the amount 
time they have during this month, a 
since many class groups often meet to- 
gether for a different kind of lesson th 
usual, the use to which you put 
study of the parable of the 
servant will depend largely on your ¢ 
situation. A brief outline is given b 
to suggest ways in which the parable g 
be the heart of your worship servic 
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You may want to plan a special shariz 
time at the end of the month, ata 
family-night meeting, or at some o 
all-church or departmental meeti 
which would normally be held in you 
church at this time of year. The play 
simple enough to allow for easy s 
either outdoors or indoors. 

If you do not have time, or for som 
other reason cannot use the play duri 
this month, you might have your iv unio 
read it as a part of the worship s 
Keep this copy in your file, and en 
give it as a play at some later date, o 
as a part of a program in which yo 
juniors are asked to share 
they have been learning in their depar 
ment. 

The parable play is entitled “The Us 
forgiving Servant” and is based on th 
story as told in Matthew 18:21-35. Her 
are some suggestions for using this p: 
able in your worship services durin 
the month: 

First week: Use Matthew 18:21 
basic Scripture, introducing the 
giving some of the background of Jes 
teaching his disciples more about > 
kingdom. As a theme hymn you could u 
“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” fre 
Hymns for Junior Worship, making us 
of the hymn throughout the month. 

Second week: Ask several juniors 
read the parable from one or two o 
translations of the New Testament, pe 
haps from The Gospels, by Phillips, an 
The New Testament, by James Moffat 
Ask juniors to tell in their own wo. 
what they think the parable means 
them today and to give some examp 
of modern-day parables. 

Third week: Do a reading of at least 
few parts of the play, without action | 
costumes. Ask several juniors to preter 
to be somie of the cliacackess ee ; 
they acted as they did and how they fe 
at the end of the story. Say a pray 
asking for God’s help in learning to b 
more forgiving, as Jesus tried to : 
his disciples. 


Ssometngn 
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Fourth week: Act out the parable for 
ie junior department, if you are able to 
lo it as a play. Otherwise do a rehearsed 
eading of the whole play, using a few 
costumes. 


_ Fifth week: Try to plan a time when 
your department can share the play with 
departments or with some of the 
adults of the church. If this is impossible, 
plan a service around the idea of forgive- 
aess. Choose hymns that ask for help in 
ing according to Jesus’ teachings, such 
as, “I Want to Be a Christian,” from 
ymns for Junior Worship. Use Scrip- 
re that points up the need to forgive 
‘and to show love (chosen from your own 
son materials) and illustrate this 
iz of Jesus with appropriate Bible 
verses used in previous weeks and per- 
haps with a modern-day story about 
people who show Christian forgiveness. 
is an example of how Jesus practiced his 
n teaching, you could refer to his 
er on the cross, “Father, forgive 
sm ....” You could also make use of 
fl : Seiees of the stoning of Stephen and 
the influence his attitude of forgiveness 
ad on the man who later became one of 
the greatest apostles, Paul. 


The Unforgiving Servant 


Cuaracrers: A SERVANT, his wire, the 
ING, an OVERSEER, 2 SECOND SERVANT. 


_ (Enter SERVANT, pacing up and down. 
Wire enters, stands watching.) 


Wurtz: Why all this fuss? You’d think 
the world 
Were coming to an end. 
3 It may be, Wife, it may be. 
== Don’t scold. 
i Today I need a friend. 
+: Ei EEE: Hah! Hah! He who deserves 
; a friend 
Must be one first, I say. 
Will you be quiet? Let me 
think! 


The King comes here today. 
Ah, so that’s it. Now you're 
afraid 
That he'll find out 
That you have stolen money. 
Go away! 
I’m going, sir. Don’t shout! 
(Ezits.) 
ety from opposite ite Kaye pad 
ERVANT (bowing): 
a Your Majesty, 'm honored by 
ae Your visit. May I ask 
Fs What brings you here today? 
We have a most unpleasant 
task. 


> 


ia 
a 


so 
rs} 


¥ 


oe 
Sa 


What is in your book. 
: My Lord, ten thousand talents 
this 


Low, thieving rascal took. 
id : T’ve checked over the accounts 
i He’s rendered, Lord, to you. 
They’re false! 4 
Dr And so, dishonest man, 
Today your debt is due. 
SERVANT: Your steward must be wrong. 
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I'm poor at numbers, but as 


honest 
As the day is long. 
OverszerR: Ha! Ha! 
Kine: We find ten thousand talents 


Too much to excuse. 
My Lord, I cannot pay that 
much! I’m poor! 
Then you must lose 
Your property. Prepare to sell 
Your house, your wife, your 
child, 
Yourself as well to slavery. 
Have mercy, Lord. Be mild! 
Tll serve forever on my knees! 
Have pity now on me! 
Kings are kind. 
This time we shall relent. 
You’re free. Your debt shall be 
no more, 
For we forgive you all 
Servant (bowing humbly): 
Your Majesty, I thank you. 
Kuye (to overseer): 
Come, our other duties call. 
(Exit. Servant gets up, looking pleased 
with himself.) 
Servant (calling): 
Good wife, now bring my serv- 
ant in. 
Wire (enters with SECOND SERVANT): 
Here is the rascal, sir. 
Seconp SERVANT: 
A hundred shillings are not 
many, 
But I am very poor. 
Please give me just two weeks 
of grace. 
Tl have them then, for sure. 
Servant (grabs him by neck): 
You'll find a way to pay me 
now, 


SERVANT: 


Krxe: 


SERVANT: 


Kiwc: 


Or off you go to jail! 
SEconD SERVANT: 
Then give me just one week, 
my Lord. 
Tll get them without fail. 


Servant: No, not one week, and not one 
day. 
Youll pay them now, you 
hear? 


(Re-enter Kine and OvERsEER) 


Kine: Well, well! What have we 
here? 

SERVANT: Your Majesty! I thought you’d 
gone! 

WIE: Forgive us, Lord, for such 

A scene. Our servant owes a 

debt. 

Kine: He owes a debt? How much? 

Wire: A hundred shillings. 


(SERVANT is trying in vain to hush her.) 
Kine (to servant): 
' Is this true? 
Servant (hangs head): 
It’s true. 
Oh, wicked man! 
If we forgave the debt you 
owe— 
A debt much greater than 
This paltry sum—why should 
you not 
Forgive, as we did you? 
(to overseer) 
Now, take this man to jail until 
He pays all that is due! 
(OVERSEER seizes SERVANT. Kine evzits, 
followed by others.) 


Kine: 


Atce BALDWIN’ 


*From Junior Workbook for July-Sep- 
tember 1958. Cop: t, W. L. Jenkins. 
Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church USA. 


Junior High Department 


by Mary Louise JARDEN 
and Virginia CHEESMAN® 


THEME FOR JULY AND AUGUST: 
The whole work of the whole church 
in the whole world 


For the Leader 


During the summer months the wor- 
ship resources for the junior high depart- 
ment will have to do with the church’s 
full responsibility in today’s world. Our 
purpose will be to lead junior highs, in 
these times of worship, to a deeper 
awareness of what is the whole mission 
of the whole church to the whole world. 

This may come about as they are 
guided, first, to look at the needs of peo- 


*Miss Jarden is Assistant Editor of Youth 

icul ard of Education 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
US.A., Philadelphia. Miss Cheesman is In- 
structor in Junior Choir Methods at West- 
minster 
Music at the Mount Airy Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. 


Choir College and Director of 


ple of the world and at some of the ways 
in which the churches are trying, to- 
gether and as individual churches 
throughout the world, to meet the world’s 
physical and mental needs; and second, 
to see how the mission of the world- 
wide Church comes alive in the lives of | 
individual Christians, in the challenges 
of everyday living. 

The following order of worship may be 
used as a basic pattern for the worship 
services of the junior high department 
through July and August. 


An Order of Worship 


THe Catt to WorsHie: Use Psalm 100; 
Psalm 117; Psalm 8:1; or Psalm 118:1 
A Hymn or Pratsgz: Use a familiar hymn, 
such as “Now thank we all our God” 
or “Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 
THe Scriprure Reapive: Appropriate 
selections to read or use as responsive 
readings would be: Amos 5:21-24; 
Isaiah 40:1-8; 55:1-9; Matthew 10:34- 
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39; John 14:15-23; John 15:1-11; Rom- 
ans 13:1-6. 

THE LEADER’S PRESENTATION: See below 
for each week, grouped by months. 


A Prayer: Use one of those under 
“Prayer” or compose your own prayer, 
or work with a worship committee of 
the young people to compose one that 
is fitting. 

A Prayer Hymn: This could be sung or 
the words used as a closing prayer. 
Hymns that could be used are: 

“Lord, speak to me that I may speak”’ 
“Love divine, all loves excelling” 
“QO Word of God incarnate” 

“God of grace and God of glory” 


Prayers 


A prayer by Andy T. Roy, Fraternal 
Worker in Hong Kong: 


O, thou, who art greater and yet more 
simple, all powerful and yet more loving 
than all our dreams of thee, be thanked 
and praised by all thy creatures every- 
where. 


Help us more continually to praise 
thee, for we are so conscious of the 
streets filled with rumors and the sky 
with dangers and the newspapers with 
problems and the refugees with needs 
that we long to be saved from it all. We 
all together want security, yet thy Son 
had no place to lay his head. We want 
peace and the appreciation of friends, 
yet he was cursed and beaten and broken. 


Help us to seek his kingdom. Placed 
as we are here between two worlds, may 
we not be hardened by suspicion or soft- 
ened by temptation, but disciplined by 
love. .. . Despite the din of propaganda 
and the shouting of angry men, may we 
hear thy still small voice and heed it. . 
Bind the heart of each man to his neigh- 
bor and the hearts of all men to thee 
in whom we are a family by the grace of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ. . . . Amen. 


A prayer of Saint Francis of Assissi: 


Now to that God who has suffered so 
much for us, who at one giving has con- 
ferred on us so many good things, and 
will yet confer so many more, to this 
God let every creature who is in heaven 
or upon the earth, in the sea or in the 
depth of the abyss, render praise, glory, 
honour, and blessing. He is himself our 
virtue and our strength. He alone is good, 
lofty, almighty, admirable, and glorious; 
the only holy, worthy of praise and 
blessed through ages of ages. Amen.” 


A prayer of Thomas a Kempis: 


Almighty, everlasting God, have mercy 
on thy servants our friends. Keep them 
continually under thy protection, and 
direct them according to thy gracious 
favor in the way of everlasting salvation; 
that they may desire such things as 
please Thee, and with all their strength 
perform the same. And foreasmuch as 
they trust in thy mercy, vouchsafe, O 
Lord, graciously to assist them with thy 
heavenly help, that they may ever dili- 
gently serve Thee, and by no tempta- 
tion be separated from Thee; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


The Leader’s Presentation 


for July 


*From Prayers of the Middle Ages, edited 
by J. Manning Potts, The Upper Room, 
Nashville, 1954. 
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First Week 


Write on the chalkboard, ahead of 
time, the prayer of Andy Roy, above, 
or have it duplicated for each young 
person. 


Ask the young people to examine the 
prayer together. What indications are 
there that this might be a prayer for a 
refugee colony? What about the refer- 
ences to dangers in the sky, to rumors, 
to problems? Why are the refugees 
“placed between two worlds’? Why 
might there be dangers from propaganda 
and suspicion and “angry men’? 

What is the prayer of this Christian 
minister for? What does he see as their 
greatest need? 


The following material might be used 
to help this discussion: 


Through the World Council of Churches, 
many churches share in service to refu- 
gees in. both China and Hong Kong. The 
World Council still has 11,000 European 
families in China awaiting resettlement, 
Many are Russians who left their home- 
land before or during the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Of these, 2,614 found homes 
overseas in 1957—the largest total for 
many years. There are, however, still 
1,000 people who have their visas but 
must wait in Hong Kong for transporta- 
tion. There are also more than 3,000 visa 
holders in China who are waiting to 
move to Hong Kong as soon as the num- 
ber there is reduced. Visas are being 
sought for the rest of the refugees still 
in China. 

A major problem is finding transporta- 
tion funds, through the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee for European Migration, 
to move these people to their destina- 
tions. The present holdup increases wel- 
fare expenses to care for those in Hong 
Kong. 

In addition to the program for. Euro- 
pean refugees, the World Council main- 
tains an office in Hong Kong for registra- 
tion of Chinese who seek resettlement. 


(Let the young people pray together’ 


the prayer of Andy Roy for the colony 
in Hong Kong.) 


Second Week 
Story: 
THE BuLLocK BOOKMOBILE 


Little bells announce the coming of 
Rahamat Masih. They are on the harness 
of the bullock which pulls his book- 
mobile, a brightly painted Punjabi cov- 
ered wagon in which there are books and 
pamphlets, a puppet stage, and even bunk 
space where Rahamat Masih may sleep. 


Rahamat stops at wayside places to tell 
Bible stories to large groups of villagers. 
He also starts many people on the road 
to literacy. He feels that the impressions 
gained from even a small paperback 
pamphlet will last longer than any 
spoken words. Says Rahamat, “Children 
read these books to their parents; parents 
read them to their children. Books are 
shared with other families. With the 
searcity of reading materials in the vil- 
lages, these booklets are passed around 
until they fall apart.” 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

Why is it so important to people to 
learn to read? Why does Rahamat feel 
he must tell the Bible stories to those 
who cannot read? How is this “proclaim- 
ing the gospel”? In what other way is he 
proclaiming it? (In his self-giving life, 
in his concern for his own people’s in- 
ability to read the written word.) 
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Third Week gi) 


Story: ie 
TENEMENT TOTS v 
Like every large city in any nation] |, 
Manila has its slums. In one lar Ef = Al 
near the Ellinwood Bible School q 
a huge, war-damaged, concrete tena ment! r, 
Families have made small apartments ix) , 
it by building partitions of galvanized . 
iron, old boards, and heavy cardboard 
There is no light, no sanitation, no run- 
ning water. The place is dark and evil-| 
smelling. 


2 
This spring fourteen children from hail 2 
tenement made up the kindergarten aij — 
the Bible School. On the opening d | ’ 
they nearly went wild. They had ney e f 
possessed toys of their own, so they ran} _ 
from one plaything to another, fightin 1% 
over them but never playing long it 
one toy before another caught - 
attention. After that first day a stude: 
teacher said, “To be a_ kindergar 
teacher you have to be like the whe 
in Ezekiel’s prophecy, with eyes on 
sides.” Not many days passed, though) . 
before the youngsters learned to play. 4 
together, to sit fairly still during conver t F 
i 


sation periods, to enjoy the rest pem 
and noonday lunch. 


The kindergarten is designed as 
three-month laboratory course, from|| 
which senior students gain experience in} » 
teaching, curriculum writing, and a 
veloping equipment, and is part of the} | 
field work required during the 2e-| 
year course at Ellinwood. It goes hand) 
in hand with the curriculum of Bible, 
administration, home nursing, ch rch| 
history, and "teaching methods _ whieh' 
prepares young Filipinos to become 
deaconesses and directors of Christian 
education in the United Church of Christ} 
in the Philippines. Deaconesses perform) 
valuable tasks in the churches ioe 
serve, and many small congrega 
are kept alive by them. | 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


Why are these young people doing this 
field work? How does this show 
some of the churches in the Philippi 
are trying to meet the problem of delin-| 
quency that exists in all large cities? 
we have such problems in Ameri 
How are some city churches here pale 
to meet the challenge of this cc 
problem? 


Fourth Week “4 
PREPARATION: I 


Read and study the material bel 
about the Commission of the Chur 
on International Affairs in the United | 
Nations. For additional ine = | 
may also want to secure ahead of time | 
the pamphlet: Basic Facts about the | 
United Nations (15 cents, prepaid; 
from Columbia University Press, 
Broadway, New York 27, New York). | 
& 


PRESENTATION: 

Begin by asking the young pe 
what they know about the United Na 
tions. Help them to recall who the people 
are that keep the machinery of the U.N. 
going. These are the delegates to the 
General Assembly, the member govern= 
ments; the Secretariat, which does all 
the administrative work of the U.Ng 
press, radio, and television commenta-— 
tors, who bring the United Nations before 
the people; and repre aa of spe- 
cialized agencies, who speak for s 
groups as labor and social service. There 
are also representatives of nongovern- 
mental world organizations, like 
churches, such as the Commission of 


urches on International Affairs. 
Discuss the task of the Commission of 


~e Churches on International Affairs 


SCIA). This is an agency of the World 
»uncil of Churches and the Inter- 
tional Missionary Council. The director 
'|the CCIA is the accredited representa- 


ye of the Protestant and Orthodox 


urches around the world to the United 
ations. Through the director and his 
\lleagues, the churches act as mediator, 
atchdog, and adviser in what is done 
7 the United Nations. 


UESTIONS FoR DIscuUssION: 


What are some of the ways in which 
mu think churches might speak together 
| a concerned group in the United Na- 


‘ons? Discuss this in connection with 


| Jhelear testing and religious persecution. 


lite such cases as the situation of Prot- 


ie \tants in countries predominantly Cath- 
jie, such as Spain and Columbia. Take 


few minutes to clarify the Christian 


» acept of freedom to accept—or reject— 
ie lordship of Christ, and of our oppor- 


mity and responsibility, if we accept it, 
| share with others the good news of 
jis redeeming love. 


|What are some of the ways in which 
idividual churches should share the 
Joncern of the United Nations for human 


ists of people? Discuss the work of 
NICEF, through which all the churches 


jay take part in the work of feeding and 


elping the world’s children. Mention 
afugee settlement programs, a major 
hare of which is borne by the World 
founcil of Churches, supported by the 
ontributions of individual churches. Tell 
low denominational church boards work 
7ith the National Council of Churches 
|) sponsoring exchange programs to pro- 
jote international understanding, such 


's student programs and ecumenical 


york camps. 


|| Why do you think that the churches of 
he world feel that it is important for 


hem to think and act together ia these 


‘vorld situations of need? The young 


yeople should understand very clearly 
vhy the work of their own church must 
to beyond their church. Christ calls be- 
levers in him to share his whole gospel 
if redeeming love with all people every- 
Where who are in want. Sometimes the 
teeds of people in the world are so 
treat that we can only begin to meet 


‘hem as we work together with other 


(Christians all over the world. Together 
we can-appoint representative groups to 


J work for us in the world, such as the 
» CIA and other agencies of the World 


Pouncil of Churches. Together we can 
brovide channels through which the 


thurches can act in obedience to Christ 
» for all the world. 


Leader’s Presentations 


for August 


During the month of August, five ex- 
amples will be given of ways in which 
Christians, in their own daily lives, are 
faced with choices and decisions relating 
to their faith and allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. As a result of these services, they 
should see that the whole work of the 
whole church for the whole world must 
be done, not only through institutions 
and church committees, or by especially 
“good” Christians in history or mission 
study books, but through each one of us 
average church members in the routine 
of day-to-day living. 


June 1959 
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First Week 


PREPARATION: 

Read the following account of a high- 
school incident and be able to retell it 
for the young people in your own words 
(or let_a young person prepare to do 
this). Be ready to lead them in brief 
discussion of the incident. 


PRESENTATION: 

In Joe’s school are two new students 
whose families have recently come to 
America. They speak and act differently 
from the other students and are subject 
to constant teasing, especially from the 
group that Joe goes around with, who 
scorn them for not taking part in school 
athletic activities. Joe feels that the 
taunts of his friends are unjustified and 
sometimes unkind. However, he doesn’t 
want to get into an argument with them 
about it. 


DIScuss THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 

1. Why do you think Joe’s friends 
tease the other boys? Why do they mind 
the fact that these newcomers are differ- 
ent from themselves? 

2. How do you think being teased 
makes the new boys feel? What do you 
think they believe as to the other boys’ 
feelings toward them? 

3. How might Joe’s understanding of 
his Christian faith make him feel differ- 
ently? Why does being a Christian help 
us to have concern for other people? 

4. How might Joe change his friends’ 
attitudes? 

5. If he is unable to change their feel- 
ings, is there anything else he might do? 
Does a Christian ever have to take a 
stand that may go against the opinions 
of his best friends? 


Second Week 


PREPARATION: 

Have a group of young people prepare 
a dramatic presentation of a family 
situation such as that given below, and 
be ready to guide the discussion which 
follows. 


PRESENTATION: 

The scene is the family dinner table. 
Mr. Phillips informs his family of a 
problem that has arisen in his job. He 
is salesman for a large business firm. All 
the other salesmen make a practice of 
adding to their rather meager salaries by 
accepting “kickbacks” from customers, 
which are not reported to the boss, and 
by inflating their expense accounts. Mr. 
Phillips feels that these business prac- 
tices are wrong, but he knows that his 
family will suffer hardship if he does not 
go along with them. 

(Roles to dramatize could be those of 
Mr. Phillips, Mrs. Phillips, Sally and 
Tom, teen-age children, each of whom 
has personal plans involving the use of 
money.) 


DISCUSSION: 

1. Why shouldn’t Mr. Phillips go along 
with the business practices of the other 
salesmen? (Who eventually is the loser 
in this practice?) What happens to a 
community or a nation when such prac- 
tices become general and accepted? Do 
Mr. Phillips and his family have any 
Christian responsibility here? 

2. How can the action of the Phillips’ 
family in taking a stand for what they 
feel is right be a way of sharing the good 
news of the gospel? What relation does 
their action have to Christ’s command 
in John 14:15-17 and 15:12? 


DAILY CHRISTIAN LIVING 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Help boys and girls learn their Chris- 
tian responsibilities at home, at school, 
in their everyday lives. 
Two kits of 4 color filmstrips and 2 
records — $25.50 each. 


DATING 


FOR TEENAGERS 


The Christian answer to the all-impor- 
tant questions of dating, love and 
marriage. For young teens and older 
teens. 


Two kits of 4 color filmstrips and 2 
records — $25.50 each. 


CHRISTIAN HOME, AND 
FAMILY LIFE KIT 


Help Christian families draw closer to 
God and to each other with the prac- 
tical guidance offered in these four 
filmstrips. 

Kit of 4 color filmstrips with records, 
$25.50. 


Hanlly Jlriadrgpd, we. 


5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 


Please send FREE catalog and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Third Week 


PREPARATION: 

Have a committee prepare a dramatic 
presentation of a situation arising in a 
girls’ club, such as that given below, and 
be ready to guide the discussion which 
follows. 


PRESENTATION: 


A high-school girls’ club meets at 
various homes for pot-luck suppers be- 
fore the school football games. One of the 
girls whom everyone likes is Kitty. Kitty 
is a Negro. The girls have never had a 
Negro in their club, so they are unsure 
as to whether or not to invite Kitty to 
join. They are apprehensive as to how 
their parents, teachers, other classmates, 
and friends may react if they do include 
Kitty. 

(Roles to dramatize: Jane, who “just 
feels queer” about having a Negro in the 
club; Louise, who wants Kitty in, but 
fears her own parents wouldn’t like it; 
Margaret, who has a warm friendship 
for Kitty and wants her to belong. All 
of the girls are members of churches in 
the community.) 


DISCUSSION: 


How does each girl feel about having 
Kitty in the club? What might Jane do 
to overcome her strangeness with Kitty? 
How might Louise help her parents to 
feel better about the idea? How might 
Margaret help Kitty to feel one of the 
group? Why might Kitty herself hesi- 
tate to accept the offer of membership? 
How does being a Christian help her to 
accept some of the hurts involved? 


Fourth Week 


PREPARATION: 

Prepare to explain clearly the situa- 
tion, following, of the industrial corpora- 
tion, and to lead the discussion as out- 
lined. 


PRESENTATION: 


Inflation is caused when a sudden rise 
in prices in a particular area upsets the 
balance of prices throughout the nation. 
Such an event not only can be a threat 
to our national economy, but may have 
unfortunate or tragic effects in depress- 
ing living standards of other peoples in 
the world. The board of directors of a 
certain industrial corporation was con- 
sidering raising the price of their prod- 
uct, even though recent profits were the 
highest in the firm’s history. In order 
to please the union, the board also 
planned to give the company employees 
a pay boost. 


Discussion: 


What action do you think a Christian 
might take: (1) if he were a member of 
the board; or (2) if he were an employed 
member of the firm? 

(Note to the leader: What is important 
here is not so much that young people 
consider the causes of inflation as it is 
for them to understand clearly why this 
should be a matter of Christian concern. 
Help them to understand that Christians 
must have concern for all people. 
Through the power of Christ’s love, and 
guided by his Holy Spirit, they must 
think and act intelligently and coura- 
geously because they have such concern. 
Only in this way can men put Christ’s 
will for the world ahead of their own 
personal love of money and power and 
personal popularity.) 


Fifth Week 


PREPARATION: 


It is not easy for American Christian 
young people to realize what it means to 
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be a Christian in some other parts ot 
the world. For Mikar, whose story is 
given below, it means loss of future 
security, personal standing in the com- 
munity, family affection, and friendships. 
The leader should be prepared to tell 
this story in such a way as to deepen 
young people’s understanding of the full 
demand of the Christian gospel. 
PRESENTATION: 

On an island between lanes of one of 
Teheran’s busiest avenues stood a little 
cluster of students from the university, 
so hotly engrossed in argument that they 
were oblivious to the traffic grazing their 
heels. At the center of the group was 
the girl who had started the furor. Half 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


by Betty Jane and J. Martin BAITLEY® ny 


RESOURCES FOR JULY AND AUGUST: 
Worship in the Out-of-doors 


For the worship committee 


Summertime brings many opportu- 
nities to worship God in the out-of-doors, 
in “temples not made with hands.” Such 
services can be very inspirational if they 
are carefully planned and well led. With- 
out good leadership, however, an outdoor 
service can be an invitation to horseplay 
and foolishness. 


Occasions when it is appropriate to 
worship in the open include: at a church 
school picnic given either by a class, the 
youth fellowship, or the entire school; on 
a particularly beautiful Sunday when no 
one is content to stay indoors; at summer 
camps and conferences or youth retreats; 
and at joint services of several churches. 

While any time of day is appropriate 
for worship, outdoor services are often 
held in the early morning and either just 
before or just after supper, or at sunset. 
The morning service, which may be con- 
ducted as personal meditation, is called 
“matins” or “morning watch.” Evening 
services are known as “vespers.” 

Here are some of the things your com- 
mittee will want to plan for carefully: 

1. Pick a good place for outdoor wor- 
ship. Look for a spot near enough to 
your picnic or camp site so that the group 
can get to it easily. It should, however, 
be far enough away from traffic to avoid 
distractions. 

If possible, the outdoor worship area 
should be a beauty spot near a stream or 
lake, or in the woods. If your group is 
larger than twenty or thirty persons, a 
hillside or natural ampitheater will make 
it possible for everyone to see and hear 


*Mrs. Bailey is part-time field worker for 
the Board of Christian Education, Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church. Mr. Bailey is 
Business Manager for the Journal. 
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an hour earlier she had stood up | 
class to announce that she was going | 
become a Christian. t 

In an almost totally Moslem class, #) 
girl’s announcement had the effect of! 
bombshell. Forgetful of the heavy traf 
all around them, her shocked fellow st 
dents were trying to dissuade her }| « 
pointing out the probable results of sud 
a decision: (1) she would become ¢ 
outsider to many of her Moslem friend 
(2) her family might withhold finanei) 
support; (3) even Christians would que;| 
tion the sincerity of her conversion, Pt 


they know how hard it is to make 

a decision. } 

Scripture READING: Read aloud Matthe| . 
16: 13-27. 4a 


that you plan to hold services, to mak| 
sure there is no glare from the sun ¢ 
other inconvenience. | 

You will want to make arrangemen| 
for seating, especially if the ground 
likely to be damp. Sometimes you caj 
merely ask people to bring old blank 
to sit on. If benches or chairs are pro| 
vided for only part of the group, arrang) 
these at the back so that they do ne 
obstruct the view of the persons sittin) 
on the ground. 

If the property belongs to someone ole 
be sure to ask permission to use it fo 
worship purposes. This is important eve) 
in public parks, where there may b} 
regulations as to the use of the ground} 
Occasionally, for example, it is not per 
missible to erect a cross or to use. 
loud-speaker system. 

If there are no objections, a ti) 
cross or altar may help to focus the a | 
worship. If possible, it is advisable t 
construct a worship center on cam) 
property or in any place that you 
group has frequent access to. Some loca 
churches are developing day camp ani 
picnic sites on the edge of town or oF 
property belonging to a church member 

2. Announce what clothing may bi 
worn. It is well to announce in advance 
that informal clothes may be worn, unles; 
there are seats for all, Otherwise Pe | 
girls are likely to come in their nice Sun: 
day dresses and boys in their best suits 
This makes everyone feel awkward. The 
group may feel, however, that swim suits 
and shorts are objectionable at a worshig 
service. 

3. Be careful not to worship nature. Ti 
is easy when worshiping out of doors tc 
adopt almost pagan worship forms or t¢ 
meditate only “on the sunset,” rather 
than on the God revealed in the sunset. 
It is not nature that we worship, bu 
nature’s God. 


}putdoor setting, 
"they cannot be used indoors. 
"orojected color slides of beauti 
ié/Scapes could be used if it is not possible 


Jor advisable to go outdoors. 


if Allow time for silent worship. Si- 


ice is particularly appropriate in out- 
“or worship, as it reinforces a sense of 


_ fe and wonder at the majesties of God’s 


bation. If the group members are un- 
ed to silence, it may be desirable to 
ide their thoughts by reading them an 
propriate Bible passage or poem. 

|b. Observe the “boundary of silence.” 


i 3 it is unlikely that you will have a 


jusical prelude to a create a worshipful 
— and since it may be necessary to 
jange over quickly from a mood of 
larity to one of reverence, it is helpful 
‘establish a “boundary of silence.” Ex- 


7 ain to the group that silence will be 


| from a given point on, such as a 
adway, a large tree, or even a “Quiet” 
‘m. It is also desirable to observe si- 
‘nee after the service until all of the 
‘oup has passed the boundary line. 

'6. Plan for singing. Extra care should 
} exercised in choosing familiar hymn 
mes to be used in outdoor worship 
here no instrument is available for 
ditching” the music. If you are for- 
‘inate, you may find a person in your 


‘oup with what is known as “perfect 


itch,” who can establish the key in 
|hich the group usually sings a partic- 
‘lar hymn. If a somewhat unfamiliar 
i is chosen, have a choir or several 


' \embers of the group rehearse it before- 


and so that they can lead in the singing. 


void very long, slow hymns; or sing 


‘nly one or two verses of such a hymn, 
‘ince groups tend to drag or slow down 
hen not accompanied by an instrument. 


|} is well to designate some one person 


is song leader. Good singing is very 
‘mportant to an outdoor service. 

| 7. Plan for speaking outdoors. The 
jorship leader should be someone who 
‘an speak with power and who knows 


jow to project his voice. If electricity 
“3 available and if the group is large, a 
‘)ublic-address system may be desirable. 


|8. Plan your service carefully. Al- 


hough your order of worship may be 


ore informal in an outdoor setting than 


‘4 a church, it still needs to be planned 

arefully in advance. Some elements of 
he service may be chosen because they 
“re particularly appropriate outdoors. 


owever, the service does not necessarily 


there is no reason why 
Perhaps 
ful land- 


Church 
members will probably have suitable 


travel slides which may be borrowed. 
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Suggested Calls to Worship 


For morning services: 


“This is the day which the Lord hath 
made. Let us rejoice and be glad in it.” 

O come, let us worship and bow down; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker! 
For it is he that hath made us and not 
we ourselves: he is our God, and we are 
the people of his pasture and the sheep 
of his hand.” 


For evening services: 


“From the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same, the Lord’s name 
is to be praised.” “Surely the Lord is in 
this place. This is none other than the 
house of God and this is the gate of 
heaven.” “Draw nigh unto God and he 
will draw nigh unto you.” 

“The day goeth away, and the shadows 
of evening are stretched out; but it shall 
come to pass that at evening time there 


- shall be light.” 


“Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls; for my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 
Suggested Response to Call to Worship: 


At outdoor services, the choir or the 
whole group may sing the second verse 
of “Joyful, joyful, we adore thee,” as a 
response to the call to worship. 


Suggested Hymns 


For general use: 


“This is my Father’s world” 

“Beauty around us” » 

“God of the earth, the sky, the sea” 
“God of the glorious sunshine” 

“All beautiful the march of days” 
“All creatures of our God and King” 
“Fairest Lord Jesus” 

“For the beauty of the earth” 

“Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 

“God, who touchest earth with beauty” 


For use in morning services: 

“When morning gilds the skies” 
“Heaven and earth, and sea and air” 
“The sun is on the land and sea” 


For use in evening services: 

“Day is dying in the west” 

“Abide with me” 

“The day thou gavest, Lord, is ended” 
“Now the day is over” 

“The Lord be with us” 


| “Saviour, again to thy dear name we 


raise” 
“Holy Father, bless us” 
“Dear Lord and Father of mankind” 


Suggested Scripture Passages 


Genesis 1 through 2:3 (or portions there- 
of) 

Genesis 9:8-17 

Job 12:7-10 

Psalm 8 

Psalm 19 

Psalm 96: 9-13 

Psalm 104 (portions thereof) 

Psalm 107:31-38 

Psalm 136:1-9, 26 

Psalm 148 

Jeremiah 17:5-8 

Matthew 6: 25-34 

Mark 4: 26-29, 30-32 


Suggested Offering Prayer 


We could give thee nothing, O thou 
great Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, if thou hadst not first given it to us. 
Grant us grace so to do with what for 
the moment is to be ours, that we may 
please thee with what is eternally thine. 
Amen? 


Suggested Prayers 
General Prayers: 


God of Universal Matter, thou hast lifted 
the mountains out of the level of thy 
far-spread plains. 

Thy hand has held them aloft through 
the silent nights, wreathed them in 
mystery of clouds, touched them with 
the glory of the sunrise. 

God of Universal Life, set thou a moun- 
tain in my mind. 

Lift up within my heart, I pray thee, 
some mighty and selfless ambition. 
Raise above the common level some cause 
to dominate me as this mountain does 

its world. 

opr me a vast purpose for which to 

ve. 

Hold it aloft within me through the dark 
and silent days of life. 

Wreathe it in the mystery of undis- 
covered truth. 

Touch it into glory with the sunrise of 
thy will. 

Let it redeem the littleness of life by the 
touch of its greatness. 

Set thou a mountain in my mind. Amen. 

Perey R. HAYWARD 


O God, we thank thee for this universe, 
our great home; for its vastness and its 
riches, for the manifoldness of the life 
which teems upon it and of which we are 
part. We praise thee for the arching sky 
and the blessed winds, for the driving 
clouds and the constellations on high. 
We praise thee for the salt sea and the 
running water, for the everlasting hills, 
for the trees, and for the grass under our 
feet. We thank thee for our senses by 
which we can see the splendor of the 
morning, and hear the jubilant songs of 
love, and smell the breath of the spring- 
time. Grant us, we pray thee, a heart 
wide open to all this joy and beauty, and 
save our souls from being so steeped in 


‘From Pilgrim Hymnal, 1935, Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Used by permission. 
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care or so darkened by passion that we 


pass heedless and unseeing when even ° 


the thornbush by the wayside is aflame 
with the glory of God. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH™ 


CANTICLE TO THE SUN 


O most high, almighty, good Lord God, 
to thee belong praise, glory, honor, and 
all blessing! 

Praised be my Lord God with all his 
creatures, and especially our brother, the 
Sun, who brings us the day and who 
brings us the light; fair is he and shines 
with a very great splendor; he signifies 
thee to us, O Lord. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, the 
Moon, and for the Stars, which he has 
set clear and lovely in the heavens. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother, 
the Wind, and for Air and Cloud, Calms 
and all weather, by which thou upholdest 
life in all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, 
Water, who is very serviceable unto us 
and humble and precious and clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother, 
Fire, through whom thou givest us light 
in darkness; and he is bright and pleas- 
ant and very mighty and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother, 
Earth, who doth sustain us and keep us, 
and bringeth forth divers fruits and 
flowers of many colors and grass. 

Praised be my Lord for all those who 
pardon one another for his love’s sake, 
and who endure weakness and tribula- 
tion; blessed are they who peaceably 
shall endure, for thou, O most High, shalt 
give them a crown. 

Praise ye and bless the Lord, and give 
thanks unto him and serve him with 
great humility. Amen. 

St. FRANCIS oF ASSISI 


Prayers for Morning: 


Grant us, O Lord, to pass this day in 
gladness and peace, without stumbling 
and without stain; that, reaching the 
eventide victorious over all temptation, 
we may praise thee, the eternal God who 
art blessed, and dost govern all things, 
world without end. Amen? 

Creator Spirit, who broodest everlast- 
ingly over the lands and waters of earth, 
endueing them with forms and colors 
which no human skill can copy, give me 
today, I beseech thee, the mind and heart 
to rejoice in thy creation. 

Forbid that I should walk through thy 
beautiful world with unseeing eyes: 

Forbid that the lure of the market 
place should ever entirely steal my heart 
away from the love of the open acres and 
the green trees: 

Forbid that under the low roof of 
workshop or office or study I should ever 
forget thy great overarching sky: 

Forbid that when all thy creatures are 
greeting the morning with songs and 
shouts of joy, I alone should wear a dull 
and sullen face: 

Let the energy and vigor which in thy 
wisdom thou hast infused into every liv- 
ing thing stir today within my being, 
that I may not be among thy creatures as 
a sluggard and a drone: 

And above all, give me grace to use 
these beauties of earth without me and 
this eager stirring of life within me as 
a means whereby my soul may rise from 


*From Prayers of the Social Awakening, 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. Used by permission. 

From A Book of Offices and Prayers. 
Edwin S. Gorham, Inc., New York. Used 
by permission. 
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creature to Creator, and from nature to 
nature’s God. Amen. 
JoHuN Batiute’* 


Evening Prayers: 


Almighty Father, who neither slumber- 
est nor sleepest: we humbly pray thee 
to watch over us this night with the eyes 
of thy mercy, and over all who are near 
and dear to us. Grant us quiet and re- 
freshing sleep such as may fit us for the 
duties of the morrow. Put far away 
from us all worldly cares and earthly 
fears, and give us holy thought of thee, 
that we may repose in perfect peace in 
the everlasting arms of thy love. Amen? 

O Thou who hast often met with us at 
close of day, be our refuge now from 
the noise of the world and the care of 
our own spirits. Let not the memory of 
our faults and failures come between us 
and thee. May they rather cause us to 
seek thee; and in the assurance that thou 
art here, may we find peace. Amen.’ 

O thou Creator of all things that are, I 
lift up my heart in gratitude to thee for 
this day’s happiness: for the mere joy of 
living; for all the sights and sounds 
around me; for the sweet peace of the 
country and the pleasant bustle of the 
town; for all things bright and beautiful 
and gay; for friendship and good com- 
pany; for work to perform and the skill 
and strength to perform it; for a time 
to play when the day’s work was done, 
and for health and a glad heart to enjoy 
it. Amen. 

Joun Baritie* 


Suggested Prayer Responses: 


(Verses or portions from the following 
hymns, as indicated, may be sung by a 
choir or the entire group, as a response 
after the prayer.) 

“My God, I thank thee, who hast made,” 
fourth verse, beginning “I thank Thee, 
Lord, that here our souls...” 

“Day is dying in the west,” refrain only, 
without the Amen. 

“Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty!” 
first verse, to be used during morning 
services. 


“Christ of the Upward Way,’ first verse. 


Suggested Meditations: 
What and Where Is God? 


How simple it would all be if we could 
see God—just once! It may even seem 
a bit unfair of God to keep himself hid- 
den, forcing us to erope our way toward 
an understanding of him. 

But wait a minute! Have you ever 
seen your mother? You have seen her 
body, in which she dwells and through 
which she shows her true self. As you 
listen now, you have a clear mental 
image of her face and hands. But those 
are only flesh, bones, muscles, and nerves; 
they are not your mother. The truth of 
the matter is that you have never seen 
and will never see your mother—her 
spirit, her regard for you, her thoughts, 
her purposes. 

Perhaps we have in this illustration as 
good a way as any of understanding 
what and where God is. Perhaps the 
world about us—sun, moon, and stars; 
rocks, hills, and seas; electricity and 
light; even mankind and human history— 
may be thought of as God’s body. This 
is where he dwells, and through all of 
this he expresses himself. 


‘From A Diary of Private Prayer, by John 
Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Used by permission, 


According to such a conception, G 
lives throughout his created universe. ; 
is the chemical elements which make | 
the world about us. He is in the ‘ 
life of springtime, and his is the pow . 
which makes the plants grow and t nf 
trees burst forth in leaf and flower. 
is in the beauty of a sunset, and it i 
beauty which is shining through. ie 
in human hearts and human history. ]} | 
is present through it all, just as you— +t 
real “you”—are to be found i in head, 
and toe. Prick any of these with a p) 
and “you” feel it. “You” are there. | 
it seems difficult at first to picture | 
as being present in a rock or a tree, is|_. 
after all any harder than to picture “yo) . 
as being present in skin or eer | 
God’s body is just a different kind | 
body—that’s all! 

To go a step further in our think 

“you” are present throughout the stran) 
mechanism which you call your boc} 
but “you” are more than this body. Y¥4 
come to a focus somewhere. You knq 
that you are you. You can look comm | 
your body, as it were. You can ¢ 
do your will. You can say to it, “We 
over to the other side of the room,” ai 
it proceeds to obey. Perhaps in somew! 


z 
if 
t 
a 


; 
} 


-the.same way God, while being eye 


present in his body, comes to a foc} 
somewhere and somehow. He know 
that he is God. He can look down on I} 
body. He can make it do his will. }) 
is more than his body, different from | 
although present in it. 

In this way of thinking, God does n| t 
have a body like ours. We would nj 
picture him at all with a face and han 
and feet. He has a body, but it is qui) 
different from ours. Why should ° 
imagine that ours is the only kind | 
body in the universe? 

In this way of thinking, God is not v 
in heaven. Or, more accurately, he | 
in the heavens and also here on eart! 
He is all around us and within us. 
“closer than breathing, nearer than han 
and feet.” There is no such thing | 
talking about God behind his boca 
getting far away from him. 


Notice finally that, in this way of sin i) 
ing, we should not complain any long 
over the fact that we are unable to s¢ 
God. As a matter of fact, we can sé) 
him in just the same way that we sé 
any other person. We see his body. W 
see what he does. We see the instrume? 
through which he expresses himself. An) 
that is all we can ever see of one an/ 
other. God_ is a spirit, and spirits aij 
invisible. Spirits are never in_ direj 
touch with one another. But ordinari 
between your spirit and mine stand 
bodies: yours and mine. So it is wit 
you and God. Between you and Go 
stand two bodies: yours and his. E 
you are in just as close touch with h 
as you are with me or with your mo 


Nevin C, Harnei 


My Father’s World 


“Blessed be the Lord .. . not one wo 
has failed of all his good promise . a 
(I Kings 8:56) 


In times of war, depressions, famin 
and catastrophe, it seems difficult if ne 
fatuous to sing, “This is my Father! 
world.” Would a father allow his chi 
dren to suffer injustice, pain, heartbre 
death? But—sometimes he does, doom 
he? Sometimes he has to let a 
child burn his hand to protect him f 


a 


sé is 


™ 

*From I Believe, by Nevin C. Harner 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphie 
Used by permission. 
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je stove. Sometimes he knows that his 
’s maturity lies beyond the boy’s 
+ heartbreak, and in love _and 
' onesty he would not save his son if he 
? d. . . 
Brien we can figure out the motivation 
fad the purpose of an earthly parent. 
. leidom can we glimpse the purposes of 
‘jod. But we do have moments of in- 
\ght—spiritual hunches, if you will— 
\}hich convince us that there is meaning 
tbe universe and that in the long span 


[f time the world’s travail is vindicated. 

It least (and this least is very great) we 

lave the testimony of faith from those 

| and women who we ourselves feel 

_ ave lived nearest God. 

| [Sidney Lanier tells us: ] 

[have won God out of knowledge and 

| good out of infinite pain; J 

ind eee out of blindness and purity 

‘out of a stain. 

\s a marsh hen secretly builds on the 

| watery sod, 

: iiiold 1 will build me a nest on the 

greatness of God; I will fly in the 

| greatness of God as the marsh hen flies 
n the freedom that fills all the space 

"| *twixt the marsh and the skies: 

3y so many roots as the marsh grass 

sends in the sod, 

| will heartily lay me ahold on the great- 

“ness of God.” 

“|| Let us pray: Our Father God, if we 

choose without certainty a world 

world directed by thy 


| test upon the promises we believe thou 
“Jost vouchsafe through the experience 
“f the race. And we offer thee praise. 
‘Amen. 2 

te MarcurErRItTE Harmon Bro 
_ God of Earth and Sky and Sea 


God of the earth, the sky, the sea, 
Maker of all above, below, 
‘Creation lives and moves in Thee; 
‘Thy present life through all doth flow. 


‘Thy love is in the sunshine’s glow, 


Thy life is in the quickening air; _ 
When lightnings flash and storm winds 
| blow, } 

There is Thy power, Thy law is there. 


We feel Thy calm at evening’s hour, 

f Thy grandeur in the march of night, 

And when the morning breaks in power, 
‘e hear thy word, “Let there be light.’ 


ee higher far, and far more clear, 
ee in man’s spirit we behold, 

ine image and Thyself are there— 
Th’ indwelling God, proclaimed of old. 


| God is almighty. He is all-powerful. 

By his hand (this is figurative language, 
‘for he does not really have a hand with 
five fingers) the heavens and earth were 
created. And he is still at work, still 
_ \ereatively active. He is in the growth of 
a grain of wheat into a plant. He is in 
the growth of a child into a man. He is 


| sfrom Every Day a Prayer, Willett, Clark, 
ie Company, New York. Used by permis- 
sion. 
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in the slow development of larger and 
larger social groupings—first the clan, 
then the community, then the nation, and 
finally “one world,” Like our forefathers 
of old, we stand in awe before the endless 
and ceaseless power of the Almighty, 
which our little minds can’t begin to 
grasp. 

But there are some things God can’t 
do. There are limits to his power, limits 
which he has imposed on himself. It 
seems best to view the matter this way. 
There is no one or nothing outside God 
big enough to tell him what to do or to 
interfere with his actions. But he can 
limit himself, and he seems to have done 
so. God, then, is self-limited. 

He limited himself when he decided to 
set up an orderly and law-abiding world. 
Conceivably he could have made the 
world after an entirely different pattern. 
He might have created a universe in 
which water ran down hill in summer 
and uphill in winter; or one in which 
two plus two made four on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, whereas they 
totaled five on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. But such a topsy-turvy crea- 
tion apparently didn’t look to be best for 
his purposes or for his children. And 
so he made an orderly world, and in so 
doing limited himself. Now he can’t 
make two plus two to equal five, nor 
gravity to pull uphill. He must be con- 
sistent with himself, the same from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. 

God limited himself also when he de- 
cided to give men freedom of will to 
choose either good or evil. Conceivably 
he could have made us according to an 
entirely different pattern. He could have 
created us as mere blind machines, with 
no more freedom than an automobile 
engine. But that would not have done 
at all, because machines can’t be chil- 
dren; and God seems to have wanted sons 
and daughters whom he could love and 
by whom he could be loved in turn. So 
he took the awful risk of setting us free. 
As a result, he can’t make us good against 
our will. He can show us the way, and 
make us restless until we find him and 
his will, and “spank” us back into line 
when we go wrong (as, for example, with 
a stomachache when we overeat), and 
suffer with us in our suffering, and draw 
us to him by the cords of hislove. But we 
still have the God-given power to follow 
our own wills. We can be bad children. 
We can be mean, selfish, intemperate, 
stubborn. We can hold back, for a while 
at least, something that God wants very 
much (as, for example, a brotherly world 
in which all men and nations can dwell 
together in peace and happiness). How 
much God must have wanted children, to 
run risks like these! 

Nevin C. Harner’ 


Suggested Benedictions: 


May the peace of God rule in your 
hearts, and the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom. Amen. 


Unto God’s gracious mercy and pro- 
tection we commit you; the Lord merci- 
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fully with his favor look upon you, and 
fill you with all spiritual benediction and 
grace; that in this life, and in the world 
to come, you may be partakers of eternal 
life. Amen. 


Go in peace; and the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, rest upon you and remain 
with you this night, tomorrow, and al- 
ways. Amen. 


When they are away, 
keep in touch 
(Continued from page 9) 


groups, as well as in fellowship gath- 
erings. If he plans to be around for 
some time suggest that he join up 
actively with some church group, such 
as the choir or the church school. Do 
everything you can to make your 
church “a home away from home” 
for him and others like him. 

Your church may have a service 
center where visitors can avail them- 
selves of opportunities for wholesome 
recreation and informal fellowship. 
But even if it has, these young people 
will appreciate being invited home for 
dinner and a pleasant evening occa- 
sionally. Not only will they enjoy a 
home-cooked meal after a steady diet 
of Army fare, but the intimacy of a 
home will help to make them feel like 
members of the family. 

Finally, you may want to do what 
some churches are doing in setting 
aside one day a year as Armed Forces 
Sunday. This may be either the third 
Sunday in May, the day after our 
national Armed Forces Day, or the 
Sunday before Veterans’ Day, which 
falls on November 11. Plan a special 
service for that day, built around an 
appropriate theme, such as “The 
Armor of God” (Ephesians 6:10-18) 
or “A Program of Peace?’ (Luke 
4:16-20 and Psalm 67). Extend in- 
vitations to all military personnel in 
the vicinity, asking some of them to 
serve as ushers, choir members, or 
speakers. After the service, there 
should be opportunity for fellowship 
in another part of the church building. 
As many of the congregation as can 
do so will want to invite servicemen 
to their homes for dinner that day, or 
later. 

This special service can also honor 
any who are away in alternate serv- 
ice. It can be called “Recognition 
Day for Those Away in Natoinal 
Service.” 

But remember that a special tribute 
to those in military service or in 
alternate service should never be 
more than a fitting climax to a year- 
round program of Christian friend- 
liness and concern. A church that 
includes in its circle of love the mem- 
bers who are presently away from 
home is the church that remembers 
them the year around. 
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off the Press 


The Christian Family 


By .Thomas van Braam Barrett. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Company, 
1958. 118 pp. $2.50. 


The author professes to be expert in 
neither family life nor theology, but he 
writes with provocative and stimulating 
insights in both these fields. Writing as 
a local parish priest in the Episcopal 
Church, he makes pungent comments on 
many aspects of family life, from the 
wrapping of Christmas gifts to the mean- 
ing of the Christian faith in both home 
and church. 

The chapter on “The Life of the Chris- 
tian Family” will bring chuckles and 
some tender reminiscences for every 
reader, at the same time that it speaks 
to our present condition. 

Barrett’s description of the four “gar- 
dens” through which we pass in the 
development from infancy to adulthood 
packs more insight into a few pages 
than most volumes on child guidance. 

His chapter on “Love and Sex” is 
written out of his own experiences as a 
dance-band musician, as national direc- 
tor of college student work of his denomi- 
nation, and as companion to the people 
of all ages in his parish. 

This reviewer’s only regret is that the 
price of this book may limit its circula- 
tion. In a less expensive paperback edi- 
tion, it should be on the literature table 
of every local church. 

Wiuiam H. GENNE 


Emotional Problems of 
Adolescents , 


By J. Roswell Gallagher, M. D., and 
Herbert I. Harris, M. D. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 172 pp. 
$3.50. 

Aware of the increase among adoles- 
cents of emotional disturbances and de- 
linquent behavior, parents and teachers 
are asking, “What can we do to help 
prevent the spread of illnesses?” Doctors 
Gallagher and Harris speak to this ques- 
tion, giving creative and positive sug- 
gestions. 

Adolescence is not a static condition, 
it is a process. Growth during adoles- 
cence is not even and orderly. There- 
fore, the authors remind workers with 
youth, always consider the whole person 
in growth and transition, never just a 
single factor. 
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Furthermore, they stress that the ado- 
lescent years are the final adaptive, im- 
itative, pliable years. Hence, it is very 
important that we seize this opportunity 
to help young people straighten out any 
deep problems hindering their develop- 
ment toward becoming emotionally ma- 
ture adults prepared for interdependent 
living. Responsibility and independence 
supported by the helping hand of a 
friendly adult are essential. 

The authors focus on the troubled 
boy or girl, discussing specific problems 
and treatments. Included in detail are 
cases rooted in confusions surrounding 
sex, homesickness, stealing, scholastic 
failure, rebellion, and dependence. 

Workers are cautioned that treatment 
of severe emotional disorders requires 
the skill and experience of technically 
trained personnel. But, at the same time, 
all those sincerely interested in helping 
youth can make a genuine contribu- 
tion. For many adolescents find cures as 
well as prevention of emotional prob- 
lems through association with adults 
whom they admire, and who show feel- 
ing for them and take time to listen. 

MAaAyBreLLE NEwsy 


The Adequate Man 


By Paul S. Rees. London, Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 1958. 127 pp. 8s 6d 
net. 


Subtitled “Studies in Philippians,” this 
volume, passing over critical problems as 
having “almost nothing to do with the 
abiding values which the letter holds,” is 
an exposition, paragraph by paragraph, 
of the “most human” epistle of “the 
greatest of humans.” It is also powerful 
evidence that sustained and thoughtful - 
study of the Bible is now the surest way 
of fulfilling Paul’s hope for his dearly” 
loved friends: “complete my joy by 
being . . . in full accord and of one 
mind.” 

Its author, born into a Quaker family, 
is pastor of a Mission Covenant church 
in Minneapolis. A former president of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, 
he uses the Revised Standard Version 
as his basic text because it “renders 
the Pauline writings, especially the more 
difficult passages, with extraordinary lu- 
cidity and accuracy.” 

To interpret this basic text, Pastor 
Rees calls upon hymn writers and poets, 
novelists and theologians. Although cit- 
ing such widely varied sources as the 
Pulpit Commentary and the International 
Critical Commentary, P. T. Forsyth and 
F. B. Meyer, James S. Stewart and K. S. 
Wuest, he depends upon Christian ex- 
perience, interpreted by the Spirit, for 
final decisions as to meaning. 

The title of the work is derived from 
the message sent by a chaplain: “Pray 
that God will make me adequate.” The 
book is dedicated to “An only son, whose 
arena for Christian witness is not a pul- 
pit but an office.’ The foreward, ac- 
knowledging obligation to “countless 
benefactors, known and unknown,” in- 
sists that contemplation of the Christian’s 
indebtedness “is shatteringly humbling.” 
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It is evident that the author’s earnest} # 
contemplation of the true, the honor-} } 
able, the just, the pure, the lovely, = 
gracious have caused these to pass i f 
his own soul. at 


Tenn., Abingdon Press, 1959. 159 pp. $2.95. | 


One can never argue with an auto-| 
biography, and this book carries the sub-| 
title, “The Autobiography of a Marriage.” | ji 
Not everyone will accept the Parker's} 
“back-to-the-farm” philosophy, oe 


labor. 

Regardless of these reservations, how-} 
ever, this is a well-written story that} ”, 
will bring chuckles (as when the new] 
wife tries to thicken gravy with bis- 


q 
f 


quick), and tears (as when their house 
burns to the ground). i 


years. His frank descriptions of marital | 
misunderstandings, differences, and ad-|} } 
justments, and how they were solved or | \: 
accepted, will be helpful to many newly- | 
weds. vit 
Throughout the whole story shines the | 
courage, tenderness, and joy of a Chris- |} , 
tian faith coming to grips with the day- | 
by-day problems of earning a livelihood, | , 
rearing five children, and living a life in | »: 
these times. af 
Witi1am H. Gennes | ., 


The Man in the Mirror 


By Alexander Miller. New York, N.Y, | 
Doubleday & Co., 1958. 186 pp. $3.95. |” 


The Restoration of Meaning 
to Contemporary Life 


By Paul Elmen. New York, Doubleday a 
& Co., 1958. 194 pp. $3.95. a 


Here are two more books in the Chris- | 
tian Faith Series, of which Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr is consulting editor. ye 

The Man in the Mirror develops the | \ 
hypothesis that man’s greatest anxiety | . 
is to know himself. He can know himself | 
“only in relation to other selves whi 
confront him in equal freedom and self- | . 
hood.” This confrontation with other 
selves must be historical as well as con- 
temporary, but it is only in man’s en- 
counter with Christ that he has “the 
supremely self-revelatory meeting.” By | 
the same token man can achieve true | 
selfhood or salvation only as he conforms — 
to Christ and allows his own life to be 
mirrored in him. This book will give | 
the reader a new appreciation of the 
great truths of Christian faith. 

The Restoration of Meaning to Con- 
temporary Life deals with the nature, | 
cause, and cure of boredom. Its premise 
is that man cannot be saved from the | 
demon of boredom by any kind of man- 
made device, but only by his own ex- 
perience of the glory of God. This will 


f 
|S 
Wl 
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T 

ead him, humbly yet persistently, on 
| pilgrimage in search of God as he is 
mown to us in Jesus Christ. The author 
iften writes in a whimsical vein, but 
(tt times obscures his point because of 
he many references to that vast body 
_\£ devotional literature. However, the 
_ vide range of territory covered in this 
4 ook makes it in a real sense a com- 
ie hentary on contemporary life in general. 
Stites Lessty 


Inspiration and Faith 


4 By Herbert Prochnow. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Co., 1958. 121 pp. $2.00. 


| || This book is a collection of some four 
 aundred items—poems, proverbs, Scrip- 
_ ures, quotes, and illustrative stories—to 
_ ring wisdom and inspiration to the 
| teader. The selections are not organized, 
f fa there is an index. The individual 
. jteader or the worship leader will find 
ae” choice bits included. 
Wru1Am H. GEnNE 


Abe of 
_ American Indian Games 


4 By Allan A. Macfarlan. New York, 
Association Press, 1958. $3.95. 284 pp. 

| This is a special game book for camp 
| and recreation leaders’ libraries. It will 


i 
MW 


| with people in recreation and who 
is looking for new games that will chal- 
i ng ieee and involve not only juniors but 
‘pre-teens, teen-agers, and even adults. 
| These games of the American Indians 
‘are specially suited for use in the out- 
of-doors and require very little equip- 
_ ment. Where equipment is needed, com- 
a instructions are given for making it 
easily from the source used by our first 
a Americans: nature herself. 
| Guapys B. Quist 


Biblical Interpretation 


» By E. C. Blackman. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1959. 212 pp. $3.00. 
| E. C. Blackman, hitherto perhaps not 
|much known in the States, is a Con- 
gregational minister who has taught New 
_ Testament at Cheshunt College, Cam- 
bridge, and at New College, London. His, 
" conviction that the Bible is not just a 
field for antiquarian research is suggested 
by the fact that he is a director of the 
‘London Missionary Society. 

_ Blackman’s contention is that Liberal 
and Fundamentalist have both been 
wrong in their attitude toward the 
Scripture. Liberalism has erred by for- 
getting that “the Bible belongs to a 
category of its own” (p. 150). To insist 
that the Bible, rather than Christ, is “the 
Word of God is the Fundamentalist 
‘heresy” (p. 154). The real question is: 
where now are “the convinced believers, 
free from antiquated Bibliolatry and 
‘above merely negative criticism, who yet 
‘understand the Bible’s message and live 
by it as God’s word to our world?” 
ip. 131). 

In order to help us realize the latter 
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possibility, the author discusses questions 
of biblical authority, traces the history of 
exegesis and the rise of modern criticism, 
and concludes with a summary of “The 
Present Task in Biblical Exposition.” 
Amid all the vagaries of interpretation 
that have characterized the Christian 
ages, two meanings have always heen 


literal includes “the outward scene gen- 
erally”—all that belongs to chronology, 
geography, architecture, and so forth. 
But this “bodily sense” is simply “the 
vehicle or container of more important 
meanings.” What does the passage have 
to say to us about God, man, the world, 
the redeemed society? 

Ministers will not only be encouraged 


found: the literal and the spiritual. The 


“.. terrific! Our children love MY DEVO TIONS Rey. Max E. Heinz, Forest Park, Ill. 


MY NaAMUS =NEW! Daily Devotions 
| | for Young Christians 


Readings and prayers for children 8 to 13. 
Attractively colored cover. Drawings and full- 
page photographs highlight the devotions. 
Issued monthly for as little as 10¢ per copy! 


Send for FREE SAMPLE COPY! 


MY DEVOTIONS Circulation Dept. 1J6 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


| | 
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MY DEVOTIONS is successfully Please send me a FREE sample copy 
carrying a spiritual program into | 
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An Important New Book! 


PREPARING for the MINISTRY 


BY CHARLES F. KEMP. A guidebook for 
young people interested in the ministry. Dis- 
cusses choice of schools, pre-theological and 
seminary study, values of field work, proper 
mental attitudes, etc. $1.50 


Also see these books at your denominational bookstore: 


THE PRIMARY CHURCH SCHOOL, 
by Hazel A. Lewis. Discusses all 
phases of organizing primary classes. 
Grouping, needs and interests of chil- 


THE TEACHER AND YOUNG TEENS, 
by Louise Griffiths. Creative methods 
of teaching ages 12-14. Resource 
materials, equipment. Leadership cur- 


John M. Gunn. Six 30-minute reli- 
gious plays for teens, taken from 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH CHAPBOOK. A 
paperbound book for youth gather- 
ings. 96 pages of hymns, ballads, fun 
songs; 32 pages of worship resources 
such as prayers and litanies. $.40 ea. 


riculum. $1.75 dren. Leadership training curric- 
ulum $1.50 
THE SEEKING YEARS, edited by THE NURSERY DEPARTMENT OF 


THE CHURCH, by Jessie B. Carlson. 


Complete nursery procedures, includ- 


Sylvania award-winning CBS-TV ing training needs, grouping, teach- 
series, ‘Look Up and Live.”’ Easy to er’s duties. Leadership training 
follow production notes. $1.50 course. $1.00 


THE STORY THE OLD TESTAMENT 
TELLS, by Glenn McRae. Significance 
of the Old Testament, its history, 
God’s revelations. Definitive maps. 
Leadership training curriculum. $.75 


ETHANY PRESS 


by this volume to believe that “a patient 
exposition of Biblical faith ... may in 
fact be the most powerful apologetic” 
(p. 24), but will find much real help in 
such an enterprise. The book is within 
the capacity of interested laymen, and 
anyone who reads it will not simply 
understand the Scripture better but will 
come away a better man. 

J. Carter Swarm 


The Nature and Authority 
of the Bible 


By Raymond Abba. London, England, 
James Clarke & Co. Ltd., 1958. 333 pp. 
21s. 


Church-school teachers who wish to 
stretch the muscles, tone up the nerves, 
and strengthen the sinews of the mind 
will do well to start digging here. It is 
a book from which one may learn much 
about the theological controversy—now, 
let us hope, happily past—between 
Fundamentalist and Liberal; much about 
theories of biblical inspiration; much 
about great ideas which are the current 
coin of theological thought. 

What do contemporary scholars mean 


THE IDEA OF 


This anthology will find 
its place on the working 
desks of speakers, writ- 
ers, ministers, teachers, 
and students as they 
wrestle with one of the 
great issues of our time. 


The idea of equality lies 
imbedded in the very 
foundations of west- 
ern civilization. Indeed, 
these 74 selections range 
from the Old Testament 
to the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision, from 
Plato and Cicero to 
Niebuhr and Truman. 


These quotations treat 
the idea of equality in 
its many phases—polit- 
ical, social, economic, 
national, and religious. 


Libraries of all kinds 
will want this valuable 
guide to writings about 
one of the great ideas 
of the ages. $6.00 


ALIIWNOA 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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by saying that the Bible contains myth 
but not mythology? What is the differ- 
ence between myth and fairy tale, myth 
and legend?. In what sense is miracle a 
religious rather than a_ scientific or 
philosophic category? What is the sig- 
nificanee of such a sentence as: “Eden 
is on no map and Adam’s fall fits no his- 
torical calendar”? 

Here is explanation of the relation be- 
tween prophecy and apocalyptic, between 
apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, between 
inspiration and inerrancy. Many things 
are helpfully put. The unfortunately 
named “higher criticism” means, as it 
were, “higher up the stream.” 

If such disclosures do not offer much 
help in preparing next Sunday’s church- 
school lesson, they do enable the teacher 
to become familiar with the history of 
Christian thought and to understand con- 
versations now going on in the world of 
theology, and so to be a growing person 
and an effective witness to the truth that 
abides. 

J. CarTER SwaIm 


The Glorious Body of Christ 


By R. B. Kuiper. Grand Rapids, Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 383 
pp. $4.95. 

One may heartily agree with many 
statements Dr. Kuiper makes in the 
opening chapters of this book, such as: 
“The Body of Christ is glorious; the 
visible Church is glorious insofar as it 
resembles the invisible Church.” “Unbe- 
lievable though it may seem, the Church 
of Jesus Christ is really one.” “The truth 
that the Church is an organization as 
well as an organism demands its organi- 
zational unity, not only on the congrega- 
tional level, but also on the denomina- 
tional level, and even on the universal 
level.” 

At the same time, most of the book 
is astonishing and baffling to one who 
does not subscribe to the “plenary in- 
spiration” of the Scriptures and who 
cannot hold on the same level gory 
stories from the Old Testament with the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. 
But Dr. Kuiper can go merrily on the 
“proof-text way,” and does so with re- 
markable conclusions. : 

Let’s take a sampling: “If we assume, 
as undoubtedly we may, that Adam and 
Eve believed the promise of God that 
the seed of the serpent would indeed 
bruise the heel of the seed of the wom- 
an, but that the woman’s seed would 
bruise the serpent’s head (Genesis 3:15), 
then it may be asserted that they con- 
stituted the first Christian Church.” 
(Italics are mine.) 

Here’s another interesting observation: 
“In the old dispensation God instituted 
two sacraments, circumcision and the 
passover. In the new dispensation the 
Lord Jesus Christ substituted baptism 
for circumcision and holy communion for 
the passover . . . the meaning of the 
sacraments in the two dispensations is 
essentially the same, and their number 
is identical.” Baptists take notice! 

When referring to the ecumenical 
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_which a life of true loving could be; 


movement, Dr. Kuiper usually deseribe 
it as “modernist” or “liberal.” Note this; 
“The modernist plea for union, wh 
hardly less urgent than the Roman pl 
is differently motivated . . . behind 
modernist plea lies the flippant noti 
that doctrinal differences among di 
nations are negligible, that doctrin 
fact, do not greatly matter. . .. More t 
one leader of the liberal ecumeni 
movement would unite the Chi 
Christ by annihilating it.” Can the ¢ 
thor be ignorant of the three World C 
ferences on Faith and Order where doc 
trine did matter very much? 

Perhaps one will conclude that ¢ 
those are of the Church, rather than j 
in the Church, who think as Dr. Kui 
does in regard to such matters as + 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, the Vir-| ' 
gin Birth, the substitutionary theory oj} 
the Atonement, and the bodily resur-| 
rection not alone of Jesus but all those 
who are “elected” to be saved. Th 
are fifty-three chapters of exposition 
the author’s views by the “proof-te 
method. 

Paut G. 


The roots of love and hate 
(Continued from page 7) | 
Frank, after all the bitter days olj 
hiding, fear, trembling, and the latei 
horrors of the concentration camp| 
say at the end, “In spite of everything), 
I still believe. that people are rea 
good in heart”? What is it that made 
the young boy in Tolstoy’s “Where 
Love Is, God Is,” after being pum-| 
meled by the woman from whom he 
had snatched an apple, carry her s 
of wood? ea 
In the case of Black Boy, it may| 
have been the love his mother bore|, 
him, though in her own deep fears} 
and anxieties she had often abused 
him, or it may have been out of the} 
reading he painfully taught himselij 
that he found the vision of a better) 
way of life. In the case of Anne, her) 
closely knit family life, with the gen-| 
erosity of her father in the midst of 
his own suffering, may have given 
her in her childhood a foundation on! 


built. In Tolstoy’s story, the direct 
influence is found in the spirit of love 
that can overcome evil: in Mar 
begging the old woman to forgive the 
boy; in his asking the boy to plead 
for the old woman’s forgiveness; and 
in his buying the apple to give tie 
boy. 

The roots of love and hate are 
found in earliest infancy. The great- 
est gift a child can have is being born 
into a family in which all the relations 
are based on love. On the other hand, 
so powerful is the influence of love 
that it is never too late to experience 
its regenerating life force. : 


a 
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. *hristian World Mission 


«| NEW YORK, N.Y.—Some 3,000 pastors, 
ea ae and laywomen seeeived special 
« jadership training in the interpretation 
| £ the Christian World Mission at seven 

I 8 PP denominational conferences from 
‘) oast to coast in 1958. These conferences 
i: \ill be held again in the summer of 1959, 
ogether with an eighth conference in 
he Pacific Northwest. 

Meeting in some of the finest sites, 
“bese 1959 conferences will combine edu- 
ation with inspiration, information, and 
y _ ecreation. Missionaries, fraternal work- 
i nationals, and other outstanding mis- 
ion authorities will speak and lead sem- 
, -nars on “Africa,” “Town and Country,” 
"nd other related subjects. 
fc | Pastors, mission committee chairmen 
f Eonferences: synods, associations, pres- 
vyteries, districts, and local churches are 
 vited to participate in one of these con- 
‘erences and to secure detailed informa- 
ion from the contact person: 
| Southwest Conference on Christian 
Vorld Mission, June 13-19, Mt. Sequoyah 
_ Lonference Grounds, Fayetteville, Ar- 
: sansas. Contact: Mrs. R. C. Allmon, 204 
i. Kansas St., Walters, Okla. Pamuilies 
' \velcome. 

| Rocky Mountain Conference and School 
+ \f Missions, June 14-20, Association 
Camp, Estes Park, Colo. Contact: Mrs. 
Max Van Hall, 1337 Newport, Denver, 
\Polorado. 

Northfield Conference on Christian 
World Mission, June 28-July 4, North- 
eld School, East Northfield, Mass. Con- 
jact: Dr. William C. Walzer, 257 Fourth 
‘Ave., New York 10. Families welcome. 
Youth section. 

| Silver Bay Conference on Christian 
World Mission, July 8-15, on Lake 
George, Silver Bay, N.Y. Contact: Dr. J. 
Allan Ranck, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
LO, N.Y. Families welcome. 

Ecumenical Mission Conference, July 
31-Aug. 5, on Monterey peninsula, Asilo- 
mar, California. Contact: Janet Verkuy]l, 
33 McAllister St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. Families welcome. 

Midwest World Mission Institute, Au- 
gust 3-7, on Lake Michigan, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. Con- 
tact: Rev. John Buteyn, 1021 Homecrest 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Pacific Northwest International Mis- 
sionary Conference, August 7-12, College 
fof Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 
Contact: Dr. Clark J. Wood, Room 811, 
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920 Second Avenue, Seattle 4, Washing- 
ton. Families welcome. 

Chautauqua Conference on Christian 
World Mission, August 23-28, Chautau- 
qua Lake, N.Y. Contact: Dr. Laurence 
Lange, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. Families welcome. 

Among the features of the conferences 
will be platform addresses, classes and 
seminars, discussion groups, denomina- 
tional workshops, United Church Wom- 
en’s workshops, fellowship hours with 
missionaries and nationals, consultation 
with leaders. 

The conferences are sponsored by mis- 
sion and education agencies of major 
Protestant denominations and by four 
units of the National Council of 
Churches: Division of Home Missions, 
Division of Foreign Missions, United 
Church Women and the Commission on 
Missionary Education. Each conference 
is governed by its own local committee. 


UCYM Training Conferences 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—There will be 16 
state or regional conferences held dur- 
ing the summer for training leaders in 
the United Christian Youth Movement. 
These conferences are open to young 
people 15-24 years of age who are active 
in denominational or interdenominational 
youth groups, or who are genuinely in- 
terested in Christian unity. Also eligible 
are adult advisers to denominational 
youth fellowship groups or to United 
Christian Youth Councils in city, county, 
or state. 

The conferences are administered by 
the state youth councils in the areas con- 
cerned, with general oversight by the 
UCYM office at the National Council of 
Churches. Requests for registration 
blanks should be sent to the contact per- 
sons mentioned below. 

The conferences are listed in chrono- 
logical order: 

South Dakota, June 7-13, Rapid City. 
Contact: Rev. Orville Hepler, Box 1304, 
Huron, S.D. 

Ohio, June 4-10, Bluffton. Contact: 
Rev. J. A. Clark, 141 N. Front St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

Washington-Northern Idaho, July 1-6, 
Seabeck, Wash. Contact: Rev. Gerald 


| Pelton, 2005 Fifth Ave. (4th floor), Seat- 


tle, Wash. 

Virginia, July 13-17, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Contact: Myron S. Miller, 109 West Grace 
St., Richmond, Va. 

Kansas, July 20-25, Abilene. Contact: 
Boyd Hughes, 111 Fillmore, Topeka, Kan. 

Texas, July 26-Aug. 1, Brownwood. 
Contact: Mrs. Wanda Vaughn, 504 W. 
24th St., Austin 5, Tex. 

South Central, Aug. 2-8, Kingston 
Springs, Tenn. Contact: Harold Davis, 
Box 5535, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

Iowa, Aug. 2-8. Contact: Dr. J. O. 
Nelson, 217 Securities Bldg., 418 Seventh 
St., Des Moines, Ia. 

West Virginia, Aug. 3-8, Buckhannon. 
Contact: Rev. Carl Key, 612 Virginia St., 
E., Charleston 1, W. Va. 

Pennsylvania, Aug. 9-15, Reedsville. 


Contact: Chauncey J. Varner, 2403 N. 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Minnesota, Aug. 10-15, Presbyterian 
Camp, Chaska. Contact: Rev. Robert E. 
Kolze, 122 W. Franklin Ave., Minneapo- 
lis 4, Minn. 

Northeastern, Aug. 15-22, Geneva Point 
Camp, N.H. Contact: Miss Lillian Schlick, 
Hedding Methodist Church, Elmira, N.Y. 

Southeastern, Aug. 16-22, Quaker Lake 
Camp, Climax, N.C. Contact: Dr. Boyd 
Daniels, Box 6637, Durham, N.C. 

Central, Aug. 16-22, Conference Point 
Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis. Contact: Rev. 
Joe Grandlienard, 308 Washington Bldg., 
Madison 5, Wis. 

Chesapeake Area (Md. - Del. - Wash., 
D.C.), Aug. 29-Sept. 5, Chestertown, Md., 
Contact: Mabel Dawson, 14 W. Madison 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

California, Sept. 7-12, Idylwood Pines, 
Southern Cal. Contact: James T. Smith, 
3330 W. Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 18, Cal. 


Dr. Wynn to Teach 
at Colgate Rochester 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—The Rev. JouHn 
CHARLES WyNnN has been appointed to 
the chair of Christian Education at Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School, in 
Rochester, New York. For the past nine 
years Dr. Wynn has directed the family- 
life program of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. He will begin his teaching duties 
in September of this year, offering a vari- 
ety of subjects in Christian education as 
well as marriage and family living. 

Dr. Wynn is the author of three books 
and of numerous articles concerning the 
family, and in recent years has admin- 
istered a research project on church fam- 
ilies. During the present triennium he 
serves as chairman of the Committee on 
Family Life for the National Council of 
Churches’ Division of Christian Educa- 
tion. 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authors under our 40%- 
royalty- -subsidy plan, Nocharge 
foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 
BOOK wares a suits 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


The First Methodist Church of Mason City, 
lowa, seeks a Director of Christian Educa- 
tion and Youth Work. Preferably a young 


married man with theological education and 
a knowledge of church school techniques. 
A very real and rich opportunity. Address 
inquiries to the above named church. 


SUPERVISING TEACHER 


for long established program of week-day 
religious education wanted by county 
council of churches in Central New York. 
Congenial, college atmosphere, adequate 
Experience 


salary and travel allowance. 
desirable but not required. 


For further information write The Rev. 
Mr. Christian B. Jensen, First Baptist 
Church, Ithaca, New York. 


Death of Miss Hulda Niebuhr 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Miss Huitpa Ni- 
BUHR, Professor of Christian Education at 
McCormick Theological Seminary since 
1946, died on April 17. She was 70 years 
old. Before going to McCormick she 
served on the faculties of the New York 
University School of Education and of 
Boston University. She was the author of 
the book of stories, Greatness Passing By. 


WANTED 


Experienced Educational Director, strong 
in Youth Work and willing to visit. Church 
of 1750 members in growing Gulf Coast 


city. Reply, giving qualifications, to 
Mr. Harold T. Webb 
First Methodist Church 
Texas City, Texas 


Dr. A. M. Townsend dies 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Dr. A. M. 
Townsend, for thirty-nine years Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Publishing Board 
of the National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc., died very suddenly on April 
20, at the age of 83. Dr. Townsend was a 
person of many talents, having been a 
physician, teacher, college president, and 
financier, as well as an outstanding pub- 
lisher. He graduated from Roger Williams 
University in 1898, and later from Me- 
harry Medical College. He practised as 
a physician until 1913. At that time he was 
elected president of Roger Williams Uni- 
versity, where he remained until 1920, 
when he was elected head of his denom- 
ination’s publishing board. 

During his years of service the publica- 


PERFECT GRADUATION GiFa 


Give them Gods Word to guide them 


...in the language we use today 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


Graduation Gift Bible. (3807, 38078.) A fine edition in 
black or red genuine leather. Plenty of space between 
lines for easy reading. Complete footnotes. Gold edges, 
ribbon markers. Page size: 514” x 814”. Boxed. . .$10 


New ... Parallel Edition New Testament (380) con- 
taining the Revised Standard Version and King James Ver- 
sion set side by side in parallel columns. Each page shows 
ct a glance where these versions differ and where they 
are similar, Helpful reading for laymen; a basic ald to 
students, teachers and clergymen, Dark green cloth bind. 
ing. Page size: 546" x 814"... sk eee es $3.50 


More than ever before, today’s young people need. the 
constant guidance and inspiration of Holy Scripture.What 
more timely graduation gift can you offer than the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible. . 
familiar language we use today. Since this, naturally, is 
the language young people know best, your graduate will 
read the stories and teachings of the Bible with new and 
. fuller understanding. 

There are many handsome editions of the RSV Bible 
from which to choose. One will make a perfect guide and 
companion in the important years ahead. Ask your book 
dealer to show you RSV Gift Bibles today. 


. written in the clear, 


RSV BIBLES FOR VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


Young people’s Illustrated Edition (2803) con- 
tains 12 full-color pictures and 12 maps in color. 


It Is invaluable for Scriptural study. Comes in 
sturdy black leatherold binding. Page size: 

714". Boxed 

With zipper (2804Z). Boxed 


Bible at upper right (3800)... . $6.50 


THOMAS Nexson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of The Revised Standard Version Bible 


dt 


p: 
- 
tions of this Board have increased great!) .. 
in size and diversity. The present print} 
ing plant was built under Dr. Town) 
send’s direction, and at the time of hi 
death he was undertaking to raise mone! 
to remodel it. An excellent financier, hj 
was a founder of a bank in Nashville. | 
Dr. Townsend was one of the pionee| 
workers in the former Internatione| 
Council of Religious Education, repre| 
senting his Board on the governing bod:| 
of the Council as early as 1925. Through| 
out the years he continued in an in| 
fluential. position on the policy-makinj 
bodies of the International Council anj| 
later of the Assembly of the Division o) 
Christian Education. 


1 


Church World Service \ 
Clothing Drive ) 
NEW YORK, N.Y.—Special Sprinj| 
Drives to bring in clothing for needy 
people overseas are being held during thé 
April 15-June 15 period. The minim mn} 
goal for the 1959 appeal is for ten millior} 
pounds. There are many cooperative re-| 
gional and state clothing appeal efforts) 
Donations of clothing may also be for-| 
warded through churches or sent direc] 
to Church World Service Centers at New| 
Windsor, Maryland; Nappanee, Indiana) 
110 East 29th St, New York 16, N.Y.| 
4165 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.; o1 
919 Emerald Ave., Modesto, Calif. Ship-| 
ments should be prepaid. Ne 


WHERE 

ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep your 
teaching ictures 
clean, undamaged 
and indexed for 
immediate use 

ou need a Teach- 
ng Picture Fil- 
ing Cabinet. 


Write today for a 
free folder de- 
seribing 
new Filing Cab- 
inets which are 


and colors. 


} 
PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT i 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio || 


Summer Session 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio June 28-July 17, 1959 |) 


Courses 


LABORATORY SCHOOL OF.REL. ED. 
Dorothea Wolcott, Prof. of Rel. Ed. 
Findlay College 

CREATIVE DRAMATIC MOVEMENT 
Margaret Palmer Fisk (Mrs. Walter A. 
Taylor), Author, Lecturer 

PASTORAL COUNSELING 
John M. Vayhinger, Prof. of Counseling 
Garrett Biblical Institute 

OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 
Charles F. Kraft, Prof. of Old Testament 
Garrett Biblical Institute 

THE RURAL CHURCH 
Donald Koontz, Dir. Town and Country 
Church, Simpson College 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Riley S. a Agricultural Economist 
Ohio State University i 

For Whom Intended al 

Weekday teachers of religious education | 

Directors of Christian Education 

Rural and city ministers; Theological students 

Other Christian workers 

Write: Dean’s Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio | 


International Journal of Religious Education 


F} 


ORDER your copies NOW 


of these two forthcoming Journal special issues : 
WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


35th anniversary issue, September 1959 


“WHAT IS 
CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION?” 


TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
November 1959 


Order from International Journal 


each; 1-5 copies @ 50¢ each. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND IN- 


Box 238 New York 10, New York 


Quantity rates: 100 or more copies @ 25¢ each; 
20-99 copies @ 30¢ each; 6-19 copies @ 40¢ 


NX , 
Fingrom for Oe SO 
Rtfar Oe , 


passe 


New editions of these annual publications containing material 
that will keep young people happily and constructively occupied 
for an entire year. 


JUNIOR-HI KIT, NO. 16 


Junior-Hi Kit No. 16 is full to the brim with new ideas, projects, and 
activities for junior-high groups in the church. Young minds and 
hands can get to work, for example, on “Windows of the Cross” (a 
project for making stained-glass windows), and “Who’s Who of the 
Church.” There are eight pages of “Worship Resources” by Marguerite 
Smith; and special ideas for recreation in “Gateways to Fun,” “Visit- 
ing World Friends,” and “Let’s Go Caroling.” $3.00 


YOUTH FELLOWSHIP KIT, VOL. 17 


Discussion materials worship resources, and recreation ideas are pro- 
vided in this newest volume for senior-high-school youth fellowships. 
Young people will be eager to discuss such topics as “The Disadvan- 
tages of Being Christian,” “Prayer in an Age of Science?” “Christmas 
Trees and Easter Bunnies,” “Nothing Down, Thirty Months to Pay,” 
“Why Not One Big Church?” and “What Makes a Good Movie?” 
Guidance on play production and a Christmas play. $3.50 


At your denominational book store 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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SULLY 6 AuBUST 


DON'T 
TAKE A 
VACATION 
FROM GOD 


Summer, the season of planting and 
harvest, a time of out-of-doors recrea- 
tion, is most of all a time for spiritual 
renewal. It is an opportunity for man- 
kind to grow closer to his Maker. So, 
with all your vacation plans, don’t take 
a vacation from God. 


Attend church each Sunday, of course 
— at home or away. 

Give thanks before meals — one of 
the marks of a Christian. 


® Have daily devotions — The Upper 


Room will help you. (Provide extra 
copies for those away from home at 
camps, institutes, conferences, con- 
ventions, so that all may share the 
same Bible readings, the same prayers, 
the same meditations each day.) 

Ten or more copies to one address, 

7¢ per copy. Individual subscriptions 

(by mail) $1 a year, three years for 

$2. Air mail edition for service men 

and youth, same price. 


Cyc 
PPCTAROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


INTERPRETER’S 


BIBLE 


For preachers, teachers, and students of the Bible who need 
an up-to-date, really workable Bible commentary, The Interpret- 
er’s Bible is the answer. It contains many special aids, but the out- 
standing feature of its practicality is the working page itself. On 
each page you will find these three sections: 

Double Text—Two versions of the Bible text—the King James 
and Revised Standard—appear at the top of the page in parallel 
columns. Every verse of both versions of the entire Bible is re- 
produced in this way. 

Thorough-Going Exegesis—‘What did these words mean to the 
man who wrote them, and what did they mean to those who first 
read them?” These basic questions are answered through the re- 
searches of some of the wisest biblical scholars of today and of 
the past. 

Inspired Exposition—In this section the expositor, an able min- 
ister and preacher, applies the light of the text to the needs of 
man today. Here are things to preach about and teach about that 
will touch responsive chords in the hearts of others. 

For the church or school library, for a graduating seminarian, 
for a minister, for yourself, this is an ideal gift—one that will 


Be used and appreciated for years to come. 


Order from your 
bookstore today 


voReME 7 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ General articles 

This series gives a wide range 
of background knowledge on the 
Bible as a whole and each of the 
Testaments individually. One 
article includes 16 pages of mag- 


nificent color photographs of 


ancient manuscripts. 


e Introductions 


Each biblical book begins with 
a concise yet thorough summary 
of all that scholarship has dis- 
covered about the book’s author- 
ship, sources, history, and in- 
fluence. 


e Maps 
Throughout the volumes out- 


line maps depict the biblical set- 
tings of each book. On the end 
sheets of each volume are full- 


color topographical maps. 


e Indexes 


Two complete and easy-to-use 
index es—“Index of Scripture 
Cited Out of Context” and “In- 
dex of Subjects”—enable you to 
derive the greatest benefit from 
the entire set. 


THE SET, ONLY $89.50 
Single volumes, $8.75 ea. 


ABINGDON PRESS 


